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| N THE EARLY fifties, jazz lovers of more than 
about ten years’ standing used to worry about 
the parlous state of their music. It may seem ridiculous today, 
but at the time things did not look too good. Bop and the New 
Orleans revival had split jazz lovers into two camps, neither of 

of which recognized that the fight was over. In fact, bop had 
already really finished and New Orleans jazz had become trans- 
formed out of recognition: seekers of the spirit of Parker’s Dial 
sessions found Miles Davis’s Move; followers of the Hot Five found 
Wooden Joe Nicholas. What both sides failed to recognize, and | 
think most middle-of-the roaders missed it too, was that bop and 
the revivalist movement had given jazz a momentum, an impetus, 
sufficient to spawn a new generation of jazzmen and to keep the 
music rolling for at least another decade. The self-searching of the 
then modernists, expressing itself in cool jazz, West Coast jazz, 
saul jazz, modal jazz, 3/4 and other odd-timed jazz, was part of 
the natural flowering of a developing music; it was parallelled by 
the triumphant, if short-lived, wave of ‘trad’ and both movements 
together formed part of a period of assimilation, a coming to- 
gether of musical idioms. Ronald Atkins once called the fifties 

an era of consolidation; it was an era in which the rather maligned 
term ‘mainstream’ became useful, simply because the idiomatic 
distinctions between the more creative musicians in the older and 
newer idioms was becoming blurred. 

In retrospect, it is obvious that the rise of bop and the bop-New 
Orleans schism were relatively trivial incidents in the musical 
development of jazz. The shock of bop, to ears not attuned to it, 
was certainly great. But it was exaggerated by the recording ban 
imposed by the America Federation of Musicians in the early 
forties and also by the exigencies of World War 2. In Europe, at 
least, most jazz lovers became thoroughly confused; many (like 
me) reacted strongly against the new music, yet even those who 
went along with it were muddled and regarded musicians such as 
Coleman Hawkins or Charlie Ventura, as readily as Charlie Parker, 
as leader of the movement. Today when extensive re-issue pro- 
grammes on LP have enabled us to hear more of the music of the 
thirties and forties than was conceivable in those days, we can 
recognize clear lines of stylistic development from the jazzmen of 
the Swing era to the bop musicians. | am not just referring to the 
much quoted sequence which goes: Armstrong—Eldridge— 
Gillespie—Davis, nor the slightly more subtle sequence of Trum- 
bauer—Lester Young—Charlie Parker, but to many less obvious 
(and sometimes more defensible) links, Bill Coleman, for example, 
was playing in the mid-thirties with an effortless control of the 
upper register of the trumpet which presaged the fluency of the 
bop trumpeters; and, more significantly, his rhythmic sense — his 
ability to place his notes around the beat — gave a springiness to 
his playing which only became widespread among the later bop 
trumpeters. Compare_and contrast the styles of Bill Coleman and 
Clifford Brown and you will find that the major differences are 
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idiomatic and not rhythmic. In a similar way, Jabbo Smith was 
exploring angularity ten years before Gillespie; Pete Brown was 
pushing the outer reaches of the common chord, without losing 
touch with the blues, well before Parker showed him how (and, 
incidentally, mucked up Brown’s playing for a decade). Benny 
Carter was playing so cool that, in the hands of Lee Konitz and 
Paul Desmond, his approach survived even the onslaught of bop. 
And Coleman Hawkins just carried on developing in the midst 
of them all, so to speak. 

The point | wish to emphasize is that be-bop, normally regarded 
even today as a musical revolution in jazz, was nothing of the 
sort. It seemed revolutionary largely because the jazz public — 
fans and critics — were looking the other way. They created a 
diversion, albeit an immensely productive one, by initiating and 
supporting the revivalist movernent so that bop burst upon them 
unawares, 


HIS VIEW of the turbulence of the forties has 

a bearing on what we can properly call the 
“classical” period of jazz — using that term analogously to its 
use in orthodox music. Hodeir pointed out in Jazz: /ts evolution 
and essence (1956: Grove Press, New York) that the classical 
period of jazz started about 1925, with the Armstrong Hot 
Fives and Sevens. Few would dispute this proposition, but Hodeir 
was writing a bit too early in the history of the music to recog- 
nize that he was still in the classical period, so he closed it down 
with Minton’s and the rise of bop. His thinking has dominated 
much of jazz writing ever since. Yet, as | have just pointed out, 
the fifties were a remarkably tranquil period, during which musi- 
cians schooled in seemingly diverse idioms could play together 
without doing violence to their personal modes of expression, 
Some, such as Johnny Hodges, remained aloof, but generally 
speaking bop and swing came quietly together. The musical forms 
of the thirties had, seemingly miraculously, survived a frontal 
attack and, though at the time Miles Davis’s Kind of blue sounded 
remote from Strayhorn’s Cue’s blue now, the differences already 
seem relatively superficial and will, in a decade or so, seem to jazz 
lovers very minor. It was a period when we realized that Hawkins 
sounded as well with Clayton as with Milt Jackson, that Harry 
Edison mixed as well with Jimmy Forrest as with Benny Carter, 
that Monk and Bud Powell were from the same stables as James P, 
Johnson, Duke Ellington and Earl Hines. 
| should therefore say that the classical period of jazz ran from 
1925 until about 1962. If a line is to be drawn, as it probably is, 
it comes some time after 1960, when something comparable to 
a real ‘modern’ period was started by Ornette Coleman. 
That statement immediately begs two questions: did Coleman 
really start a new era? And might | not be repeating Hodeir’s error 
by magnifying a transitional turbulence into a stylistic revolution? 
| had better admit at once that | shall not be able to answer either 
question definitively, but both are worth discussing for their 
bearing on the future of jazz. 
Today jazz is in disarray. The death rate among musicians who 
made their names in the thirties and earlier, though long expected, 


has reduced jazz lovers ot my generation and earlier to a state of 
melancholy introspection: witness the sad articles and comments 
which Jazz Journal and Jazz Monthly have carried in the last few 
months, Well, a decade ago lovers of New Orleans jazz were feeling 
the same way; they had their Cap’n John Handy as we have our 
Ruby Braff to restore our morale transientiy, but the situation 

is none the less dispiriting. But as far as the music is concerned, 
the personal preferences of a generation of fans ave largely irre- 
levant; most thinking jazz lovers realize at heart that if a music 
dies with its musicians, then it was a moribund music anyway. And 
in fact, the mainstream idiom -- if | may refer to that accumula- 
tion of diverse influences as an idiom for the moment — is far 
from dead. Throughout Europe there exists a sort of jazz under- 
ground: musicians of adequate competence, rarely if ever recorded 
except when an older American jazzman comes through, who play 
jazz ranging from near trad to the frontiers of the avant garde. 
They survive by playing to small local audiences; as in the rhythm 
club days of the thirties, the music still draws sympathetic musi- 
cians together for its own sake and a small audience can still be 
found to support them. What is missing, of course, is anything 
comparable to the big Swing bands to provide the ‘overground’: 
either to supply a living or a cause to rebel against. Only ‘pop’ 
exists which (since we are not the Sunday Times), we can dis- 
miss as a musical force because, though very different in sound, 

it bears a similar relation to jazz as did Guy Lombardo or Henry 
Hall in the Swing era. 

One thing seems very clear, The new wave — Ornette Coleman, 
Archie Shepp, Albert Ayler and all — have not established a 
creative momentum within the music remotely comparable to 
that initiated by the be-boppers and revivalists. There has been no 
musical surge like that which pushed jazz into the fifties. One 
may yet come, in which case | am just making Hodeir’s mistake 
again, but | think the evidence of the last decade is making it 
increasingly improbable. We can accept that Coleman, Shepp and 
Ayler may have liberated themselves musically but they have not 
liberated jazz; Max Harrison’s suggestion, hedged rather carefully 
in his piece on Coleman in Jazz on Record (1968, Hanover Press: 
London) that Coleman might represent the birth of jazz as an 
independent music must be taken as optimism rather than as 

an opinion of consequence. Today, for fairly obvious reasons, 
Europe provides a better seed bed for the development of jazz 
than the U.S.A. and, if one listens to European jazz — or reads 
about it when one cannot listen — it seems that more is owed to 
Coltrane, Rollins and Mingus than to Coleman, Shepp and Ayler. 
British jazz provides as good an example as any: “composers” 
such as Westbrook or Collier set up a few melodic fragments 
analogous to a riff of the old days and have their men blow for 

an hour or so on this basis. Is it any wonder that the first musician 
who seems to blow something coherent is received with loud 
acclaim? For Heaven’s sake let us sometimes remember that free- 
dom of self-expression is productive only when one has something 
to express. (Incidentally, the poverty of the themes in present day 
jazz is most disturbing. Have musicians run out of reasonable per- 
mutations and combinations of the 36 or so notes in the median 
range of the diatonic scale? Hoagy Carmichael constructed River- 
boat shuffle from three basic melodic phrases (two in the verse, 
one in the chorus). Such squandering of ideas would seem pro- 
fligate today — or is someone fooling someone?) 


ORRY, | BECAME distracted. What | should 
have been saying is that, when the men in groups 
such as Westbrook’s or Collier’s get blowing, what one hears are 
echoes of Mingus, Rollins, Coltrane or Dolphy, not Coleman, 
Shepp, Ayler even though the tonal developments and distortions 
of these latter musicians may be superficially present. It would 

be possible to lump Mingus, Rollins and Coltrane with the 
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American avant-garde as collective progenitors of the most ad- 
vanced European jazz but, and | agree that | am on slightly un- 
steady ground here, this seems to me to be an incorrect view. 
Mingus, Rollins and Coitrane pushed what | have called classical 
jazz to certain harmonic and improvizational limits; Coleman 

et al. broke through those limits in ways which were logical and 
not intrinsically difficult for others to adopt. (In theory, as | 
pointed out some eight years ago, the principles of free jazz 

could even be applied to the idioms of the Swing era or New 
Orleans jazz, though for fairly obvious reasons they have not been,) 
To make their “break through”, as Max Harrison has rightly told 
us again and again, the avant-garde returned to the most primi- 
tive forms of jazz (or at least they set up contemporary analogues 
of the earliest forms). It follows that free jazz need impose no 
idiomatic structure of its own and is capable of idiomatic devel- 
opment at least comparable to that separating New Orleans from 
bop. 

Yet no such development has happened. There are intrinsic res- 
trictions to free jazz arising from the need for collective under- 
standing, but none that is not familiar to jazzmen of earlier eras, 
Even so, when one listens to the "hunched up squeal’ so typical 

of the up-to-date jazz that ought to carry the influence of the 

new wave what does one hear beneath the shriek? Rollins, Col- 
trane, Mingus? So it seems to my admittedly unsympathetic ear. 
Perhaps | am wrong. Perhaps | should not trust my own judgement 
here because my own listening, though earnest and dutiful, has 
not brought me into any great sympathy with the most modern 
idioms. But specialists on the new wave seem now to be reaching 
agreement that the movement has been disruptive in a way that 
bop never rea//y was; that, for all the beauty they may find in 

it, it has been a cultural failure. Why? 

My own view is that, just as the critics and fans were looking the 
other way when the upheaval of be-bop took place, so, in the 

last decade, the American negro, still the fountainhead of jazz, 
has had his mind on other things, Jazz musicians are persons of 
considerable intelligence and sensitivity — | hope | may make this 
assertion in these pages without having to defend it, since it must 
be obvious that the structure of jazz is such that sensitivity without 
intelligence is not enough (in this context, verbal articulacy has 

no relevance to intelligence). The negro jazz musician, moreover, 
is one of the very few people within the American negro communi- 
ty who is relatively free. He may suffer — we have all suffered 
vicarious agonies on behalf of our coloured jazz idols — but within 
the confines of American negro culture he is of the elite. He is one 
whose own efforts have brought him admiration, even sometimes 
wealth, from the white community. At its crudest, jazz has for 
years provided the negro with one of his few routes out of the 
ghetto. 

The older musicians took this as it came. Even Billie Holiday, who 
suffered more than most, retained a non-racist outlook and an 
absorption in the music, if we are to believe her autobiography. 
Though none of the older jazzmen could entirely escape the insults 
which the colour of their skins brought upon them, until the 
sixties the wider struggle of the American negro could remain a 
compartment of their lives — or so | deduce from interviews, 
statements and writings derived from such musicians as Red Allen, 
Sidney Bechet, Ellington, Armstrong, Clark Terry and so many 
others. Lack of commitment to the negro cause was naturally 
impossible, but detachment in varying degrees was both feasible 
and practical. Today such detachment is rarely possible. Racism 
has entered the music, whether jazzmen (or audience) like it or 
not. The ghettos are simmering and jazzmen, as the elite of the 
community, must be in the forefront of some kind of action. With 
musicians such as Coltrane or Pharaoh Sanders their action took 
the form of a kind of spirituality which seemed rather ridiculous 
from a few thousand miles away; with Shepp it nas taken the 
form of a violent verbal aggression; with others it has taken various 
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forms of commitment, verbal or active. In effect, racism in one 
form or another enters into all formal (and many informal) re- 
marks of modern negro jazz musicians because social pressure 
demands at the very least reflection on the negro’s problems, and 
reflection cannot but lead to commitment. Such commitment has 
also to be overt: wheneolder musicians such as Armstrong or 
Ellington resist (in the sense of suggesting restraint), they are 
accused of everything from Uncle Tomism to selling out to Mr. 
Charlie. 


LL THIS IS so well known that readers may 
wonder why | keep on about it. After all, jazz 
lovers with any interest in sociological matters at all have known 
for years that negro jazzmen have an elite status in the negro 
community which has no parallel among white jazzmen in the 
white community; they have also recently become aware of the 
pressures on negroes of such status to adopt extreme attitudes 
in the present negro struggles. The point | wish to make for 
present purposes, however, is that the musical consequences of 
these pressures have been a frantic and, in effect, a stultifying 
quest for originality. 
It is a truism that artistic creativity rarely flourishes when the 
artist is relaxed: economic, social or psychological pressures are 
almost always necessary. But it is also true that such pressures 
need to be oblique; they must not involve the creative process 
directly or the cathartic effect of creation is nullified. Self- 
expression in the jazz idiom was for Parker and Young, even for 
Ellington and Armstrong, one escape from the social pressure 
consequent on being negroes in the U.S.A. a few decades ago. 
For today’s negro jazzmen it is no longer an escape. It is part 
of a response to those pressures. Moreover, it is an unsatisfactory 
response, because jazz has long since ceased to be a negro music. 
Whether today’s activists like it or not, the jazz idiom crossed 
the racial barriers four decades ago and this process cannot be 
reversed. In practice it leaves the modern, negro-racist jazzman 
in an exasperating position which is not without its humorous 
undertone: whatever hip and ideologically sound musical innova- 
tions he may come ~» with, he may be sure that white as much 
as coloured, musicians will be developing it, even improving on 
it, inno time at all. If today’s negro jazzman is trying to reclaim 
his “racial” music then, from his viewpoint, it is continually 
being stolen from him. So the pressure mounts and what we have 
seen in the sixties has been, at least in part, a headlong rush 
into varieties of self-conscious ‘originality’ which has often reduced 
creativity to affectation. 
In itself this would not matter, beyond being a nuisance for those 
of us who prefer their jazz to be good. But it has a more basic con- 
sequence: in the process the links which jazz once had with the 
mass of the negro community have been severed. 
When did the break occur? | form the impression that Wes Mont- 
gomery was the last of the jazz musicians whom most critics would 
accept as an innovator who retained genuine contact with the negro 
community. By this | mean that his music was enjoyed by the 
negro masses with complete love and understanding; it was as much 
a part of negro culture as the blues or Ray Charles. | would also 
suggest that Coltrane was the last innovator to retain formal con- 
tact: that his music was widely listened to, but with respect rather 
than love and understanding. (These proposals are based on the 
flimsiest of hearsay, and on intuitive impressions derived from the 
sort of music which seemed to be in demand on radio programmes 
popular with negro aduiences during my occasional visits to the 
U.S.A. during tne sixties. The worst kind of journalistic source 
material? | cannot deny it. The reader need not agree about the 
musicians; he need only accept that somewhere between Mont- 
gomery and Coltrane the links were weakening rapidly). Coleman’s, 
Shepp’s, Ayler’s music neither makes a mass appeal nor commands 
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respect; it might be music by John Cage, Rod McKuen or any 
other wierdo, except that its practitioners mostly have black skins. 
Since Coltrane, the ghetto — which | distinguish from its socially 
conscious leaders — has remained solidly with negro pop which, 

in our language, is soul, gospel and blues — the sort of half-jazz 
which Whitney Balliett calls ‘rock’. (It seems that white pop, 
progressive pop, underground pop and whatever else may appear 
on the pop scene since | type this has little status within the 
ghetto. For present purposes | discount the teen-age pop fan, 
whether black or white,) 

Jazz, in the hands of the new wave negro musicians, has ceased 

to be part of a folk heritage and has become part of an assertion 
of what amounts to a racist posture. And racism is a horrible, 
destructive thing. | do not suggest that contemporary negro jazz 

is consciously evil, because that would be to attribute a degree of 
explicit articulacy to the language of jazz which it does not possess. 
| merely point out the almost obvious fact that the new associa- 
tion of jazz with a social and political struggle has been as artisti- 
cally destructive as, for example, socialist realism was to painting 
in the U.S.S.R. But | ought not deny the avant garde all aesthetic 
credit: the language of jazz has been enriched in the sense that 
aggression and fury are now part of its emotional vocabulary. 
Ellington conveyed these emotions to some degree even thirty 
years ago; there is nevertheless a real difference between Cootie’s 
anger and Shepp’s fury. Perhaps the shriek of frustration will stay, 
but, though the new wave may have produced islands of creativity, 
their final impact has been destructive. 

Will jazz survive this crisis? Or are we witnessing the final disinte- 
gration of the twentieth century’s multi-racial folk music? | do not 
know, of course, because economic as well as artistic factors will 
influence the answer. But artistically there seem to be good reasons 
why jazz should survive. | have pointed out that there is nothing in 
the mechanics of the new music which is incompatible with the 
tenets of classical jazz. Free jazz could easily be assimilated into 
the main stream of the music, to enrich its idiom and expression 

as did the music of Chicago, of Kansas City, Minton’s etc. etc. 
Moreover, Europe is indeed acting as an artistic buffer. In most 
European countries, musicians exist who can play most kinds of 
jazz, and play well. But a holding action is not enough: | do not 
see Europe stepping up its production of Django Reinhardts to 
make up for the loss of the American negro — if he should 
ultimately opt out of jazz. 


O ONE CAN simplify the question. Is there any 

prospect that American negro jazzmen will 
restore their links with the negro community? Phrased like that, 
the answer is self-evident: they are doing so, but the critics are, 
once again, looking the other way. An instructive record was 
issued recently (Cannonball Adderley’s “Country Preacher’, 
Capitol E-ST 404; dismissed on largely justifiable musical grounds 
by Brian Priestley last September), in which he was making an 
undisguised attempt to bring a mass assembly of ‘Operation 
Breadbasket’ in Chicago back into the jazz fold. Ray Charles’s 
band is still a jazz band; at least a year or two ago, Hank Craw- 
ford’s records were big sellers in the South. Though we do still 
see imbecilities taking place — Miles Davis following Maynard 
Ferguson into the phoney ramblings of electric rock — | have the 
impression that the ghetto is engaged in a holding action, too. 
“Soul”, with its affinities to jazz and the blues, may, despite its 
unpopularity with most critics, be the music we should be 
watching, for it may well be the ghetto’s response to the disinte- 
gration engendered by the avant garde. |n which case there exists 
a sound basis, both in Europe and in the ghetto, for a resurgence 
of jazz as soon as the black avant garde can sort itself out. 
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during a study of Black American music at the University of Sussex and am in- 
debted to him for making me think about these things constructively and for in- 
terpreting to me both musical and social attitudes of modern American negro 
musicians. He is in no way responsible for any opinion | have expressed. 


BOOK REVIEW 


THE JAZZ TRADITION by Martin Williams. Published 
by Oxford University Press, New York, 232 pp. Price 55/- 


Hace WILLIAMS'’S new book, written in the 
typically discursive and occasionally disjointed 
style that to me has always seemed strangely to jar with his ad- 
miration for musical form and order, will baffle some enthusiasts, 
irritate others, and, it is to be hoped, enlighten the possibly small 
proportion whose curiosity extends beyond the idiom’s immediately 
perceptible attributes of rhythmic excitement and tonal diversity. 
Though unburdened by a single transcribed musical example, it 
may be described as a scholarly and deeply committed exposition 
of the principal qualities of sixteen leading musicians, Lester 
Young and Count Basie being dealt with in tandem in the same 
chapter. The author’s tastes, one might even say his bias, are 
accurately reflected by the generous coverage afforded to com- 
posers as compared with improvisers, chapters being devoted to 
Morton, Ellington, Monk, Lewis and Silver, with these musicians 
taking up some 43% of the pagination excluding the introduction 
and album number notes. This might be considered an imbalance 
in view of the character of jazz as most normally practised, but | 
mention it here not as an adverse comment on his book, but rather 
because it provides us with a useful pointer to Williams’s chief 
interests in jazz. | do not think it at all exaggerated to claim that 
as one of the exponents of a relatively new approach to jazz criti- 
cism, in common, for instance with Andre Hodeir, Don Heckman, 
Gunther Schuller and our own Max Harrison, he looks for qualities 
in a jazz performance other than those prized by most earlier 
commentators and also by many younger writers currently con- 
tributing to jazz periodicals. 

These chief interests of the author’s relate to those aspects of the 
idiom which, at a pinch, could be notated: melodic structure, 
rhythmic content and harmonic depth; and it is upon these aspects, 
rather than upon tonal qualities, dynamics, timing, delivery and so 


the general approach he adopted in writing his book. Its title, after 
all, suggests a rather comprehensive task, and it is worth noting 
that in order to cover the field he restricted himself to dealing with 
slightly more than a dozen artists. | appreciate that this is a per- 
fectly normal method in other fields of artistic criticism, but 
possibly a query may usefully be voiced as to whether it can ever 
be quite as satisfactory in so individualized a form as jazz. In fact, 
| suspect, to judge from a remark made at the close of his Silver 
essay, that Williams himself has some misgivings on this score. 
“Certainly jazz would languish without its Armstrongs and its 
Parkers to renew its language, and without its Morton, Ellingtons, 
and Monks to give it compositional synthesis. But without indivi- 
dual, creative craftsmen like Horace Silver among its soloists and 
its composers, there might be no common language to renew, and 
no affirmation of what things can be synthesized”. 

Whilst this basic assumption, i.e. that the jazz tradition can be 
adequately covered by dealing with only sixteen players’ work, is 
not specifically referred to in the useful introduction, that part 

of the book does contain, as all creative criticism must, one or 
two questionable propositions. Amongst these is an assault upon 
the utility of Marxist and subjective approaches to the appraisal 

of jazz, and | must sourly voice my suspicion that Williams dragged 
in the former as a means of casting disrepute on the latter. ‘Such 
descriptions’’, he writes, alluding to what he terms the ‘impress- 
ionist’ approach, ‘’...tend to become substitutes for the experience 
of the music itself.” | should have thought one could advance the 
same objection to any type of written comment. It any case it is 
true that no critic can avoid the use of emotive terms if he wishes 
to transmit to his readers what he feels to be the essence of his 
subject. Williams himself is no exception to this rule, as even a 
cursory examination of The Jazz Tradition will show. My own 
view here has always been that the most satisfying piece of writing 
is one that is not restricted to verbalizing a subjective reaction, 
but tries to show why its author feels as he does about the per- 
formance in question by relating that reaction to the musical 
texture itself in terms of rhythm, melody, tone, and so on. 

In fact there is room enough for all types of writing about jazz, 
analytical, discographical, subjective, or what you will, and one of 
the features that makes this book valuable is that it is so fine an 
example. of the first of these categories. It would be easy to present 
excerpts from the text in support of that claim, but rather than 
do so | prefer to conclude this review with the observation that 


on, that his analyses tend to be based. Where the previously mentioned Williams has successfully applied his methods to the leading re- 


composers are concerned, his surveys are uniformly excellent, 
doubtless in part because, as composers first and foremost, Morton, 
Monk, etc., offer a body of music that is particularly susceptible 

to this type of critical treatment; but when it comes to the soloists, 
his commentaries are just as ingenious but in some cases less con- 
sistently convincing. On Armstrong, for example he advances the 
theory, adducing some persuasive evidence in its support, that the 
conventionally prized Hot Fives and Sevens lack the musical 
greatness of the recordings set down immediately following that 
period. His well-argued presentations of Count Basie, Sonny Rollins 
and Ornette Coleman are similarly lucid expositions of what makes 
these men unique practitioners of their idiom, but | am less happy 
about the survey of Hawkins’s achievement, where he not only 
fails to offer any really new perspective but stops short around 
1945, probably, | suspect, because he is emotionally out of tune 
with what Albert McCarthy has called the decadent romanticism 
of that player’s final fifteen years. | detect, too, a curiously similar 
weakness in his appraisal of Lester Young, in the course of which 
he exhibits a profound understanding of Young's pre-war output 
but is less than satisfying in describing his work in the late ‘forties 
and ‘fifties. These partial lapses in what is otherwise a series of 
consistently excellent commentaries would be less surprising 

were it not for the insight with which their author summarizes the 
late recordings of Billie Holiday, though here too, | suppose, the 
emphasis is placed firmly on the achievements of her early and 
middle years. 

In addition to the musicians already mentioned, Parker, Beiderbecke, 
Davis and Coltrane each has a chapter devoted to him, and whilst 
there is much that could be said about Williams's examination of 
these four players, it is possibly more enlightening, given the scope 
of this review, to take at this juncture a broader view and consider 


presentatives of almost every phase of jazz development. He has 
no time for stylistic dogma, and possesses broad-ranging musical 
sympathies, less conscpicuous but surely as important as his un- 
doubted skill in correlation and analysis. MICHAEL JAMES 


DECEMBER JAZZ 


Q THE OSCAR Peterson Trio will be appearing in 
Britian during December, confirmed arrangements 

being:— Tue. Dec.1st, Hull, Cecil Theatre plus Westfield Country 
Club :: Thu. 3rd. Sheffield, City Hall, :: Sat.5th, Chatham, 
Central Hall :: Sun.6th,Southport, Floral Hall :: Mon.7th. Bir- 
mingham, Town Hall :: Tue.8th Bristol, Colston Hall :: Thu.10th 
Croydon, Fairfield Hall :: Sat.12th London Royal Festival Hall, 
Sun.13th Southend, Cliffs Pavilion. 


* * * 


A new traditional jazz club — ‘Chelsea Jazz’ — has opened in a 
room over the Union Tavern, 11 Pimlico Road, London, S.W.1. 
(Tube: Sloane Square or Victoria). It will be held every Wednesday 
evening, initially the Bourbon Street Ramblers and the Miss Grutz 
Syncopators appearing on alternate weeks, Membership is 1/-, 
admission 5/-. 


LIFETIME 


HE ONLY problem about Tony Williams work- 

ing in the pop field is that, in order for him to 
earn that much more money, his listeners have to be crammed 
together like sardines. Roasted sardines, at that. | don’t know how 
many gallons of sweat | lost at the Country Club on October 25th, 
but | do know that, during Lifetime’s 80-minute set, | saw each 
musician’s head just once. And that it took the road managers of 
the Robert Stigwood organization an hour to set up and test the 
amplification. 
This is perhaps of interest because it illustrates the orientation of 
the group: if one has to define them, they are into rock-jazz as 
opposed to jazz-rock. By the latter | understand the often rather 
pathetic spectacle of jazz musicians hidebound by jazz conven- 
tions but nevertheless injecting themselves with a few grains of pop 
and hoping for the best. Miles is so far the only person to have had 
any success with this approach, but Tony Williams and his men, 
on the other hand, are using the sounds and energy of pop music 
first and foremost but with the intelligence and even intellectuality 
of the modern jazzman. So the result is heavy but not crude, 
exciting but tightly controlled and impressively well-rehearsed. 
It may seem surprising that musicians with jazz credentials as solid 
as those of Williams and Larry Young should sound as authentic 
and unapologetic about pop-music as they do, but obviously 
their youth is a significant factor: Williams especially belongs to 
the generation whose teenage years saw the final domination of 
the international white pop scene by black/R-and-B/race music, 
a fact which shows through on even his earliest recordings and 
which sets him apart from men only a few years older, for instance 
Lee Morgan, for whom playing in R-and-B bands was merely a 
preparation for playing jazz. The background of the two British 
performers presents a parallel to this situation, for John Mc- 
Laughlin (guitar) and Jack Bruce (bass-guitar), although both jazz 
musicians at heart, have been around long enough to get involved 
in rock bands for economic reasons before learning to express 
their jazz leanings within the rock format. Although it’s still 
amazing to find British musicians working alongside and on equal 
terms with top-flight Americans, there is no feeling of split per- 
sonality about Lifetime: all four men are working towards the 
same goal of making pop music interesting from a jazz point of 
view. 
Whether it will appeal to many fans of even “‘progressive” pop, ! 
have my doubts but it largely succeeds on the jazz level. Tony 
Williams often has the volume and violence of the rock drummer 
but has lost none of his rhythmic subtlety, and the interplay 
between him and Bruce on the slower segments (tempo changes 
during numbers are frequent and unexpected) was enough to 
satisfy anyone reared on post-bop. And on a piece actually called 
Lifetime, which began in 9/4 and went to 7/4 for the solos, Bruce 
laid down a simple, often walking bass-line while Williams played 
around and between the beat in a way which would give Don Ellis 
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heart-failure. McLaughlin sounds more fulfilled in this context 
than on his two recordings with Miles, in fact much more like his 
old pre-Stateside self, and Larry Young is recognizably the same 
McCoy-Tyner-influenced organist as on his LPs of a few years back; 
only his final, self-consciously far-out solo was a bit of a drag, 
consisting mostly of murder-mystery background-music. Otherwise 
despite all the equipment, there was only “‘pure’’ electronic sound 
with none of the amplifier distortion which passes for progressive 
in some quarters — all the musical tension arises from old- 
fashioned discord and syncopation, as the groups hovers constantly 
on the brink of arhythmic atonality. If there is a hang-up, it is 

that the tension is scarcely ever relieved, making demands on the 
listener which are not always well enough repaid (just as with 

some of the jazz avant-garde) and, perhaps symptomatically, the 
unvarying power of the organ eventually tends to outweigh the 
effectiveness of the whole. 

Still, having heard mixed reports of the group’s albums but not 

the albums themselves, | was quite favourably impressed with 
Lifetime’s line of thought, and | shall be interested to see whether 
they can exploit their considerable potential. By the way, Jack 
Bruce handled the brief vocals. BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


EARL HINES QUARTET AT CHATHAM 


’ 


O HEAR EARL HINES is to witness the entire 
history of jazz piano unfolding before the ears. 
If he sometimes reminds one of Garner, Peterson, Tatum or even 
George Shearing it is as well to remember that it is really they who 
remind us of him. At close on sixty-five years young, Hines is 
playing as well as ever he has done and we are indeed fortunate 
that this brilliant and supremely important jazzman is still not only 
with us but so active. At Chatham’s Central Hall on October 30 
— now refurbished beyond recognition since it was acquired by 
the local borough council — the Hines quartet played to a house 
between a quarter and a third full. When one considers that 
Chatham is part of the Medway Towns, with a combined popula- 
tion of close on a quarter of a million, it is sad to think that a 
major jazz artist can attract so few people. But those who were 
there made up for the lack of numbers by the volume and 
spontaneity of their applause. 
Earl is really at his best when sitting alone at the keyboard, spinning 
out those long and sometimes incredibly involved phrases in which 


the hands seem to chase, cross and recross themselves in a blur of 
busy fingers. He likes to construct medleys, long and short, in 
which songs merge into one another almost by accident. He opened 
the concert with a solo version of /’ve got the world on a string 
which became Jea for two. He then played perhaps the most 
thoughtful version of his own much-played Rosetta that | have 
ever heard. This was pure musical architecture with the tempo set 
to perfection and the phrases building to beautifully resolved con- 
clusions. Bass player Larry Richardson and drummer Richie Gold- 
berg came on stage to join Hines for Can’t Aelp lovin’ that man 

and remained for a grandstanding version of Slaughter on Tenth 
Avenue. This segued into Manhattan which was a feature for Gold- 
berg who slipped two lengths of rubber tubing into his mouth. 
These were connected to his tom-tom and by blowing down them 
he suceeded in altering the pitch of the drums as he played on them. 
Sweet Lorraine brought on Heywood Henry who surprised me with 
his gutty, assured clarinet; Gir/ from [panema completed this short 
medley which was followed by another, this time B/uesette, A 
pretty girl is like a melody and a reprise of Sweet Lorraine. Hines 
then announced that the quartet would play a tribute to Johnny 
Hodges but omitted to tell us the titles of the tunes they would 
play. (In fact Earl, like Count Basie, Oscar Peterson, Dave Brubeck 
and a host of others | have seen in the flesh, failed to announce 

the names of songs.) However, it was not too difficult to spot A// 
of me, | got it bad (accurate and strong-toned soprano from Henry), 


TONY WILLIAMS (photograph by Valerie Wilmer) 


EARL HINES (photograph by Garth D, Smith) 


Sunny side of the street (a bass feature for the reticent Richardson, 
Passion flower (beautifully played by Henry on clarinet) anda 
closing, stomping Things ain’t what they used to be with Heywood 
Henry up front on baritone. 

The second half opened with a trio version of Second balcony 
jump and continued with Boogie woogie on the Saint Louis blues. 
Hines has been playing the latter for years — he first recorded it 

in 1940 — and it is, in its way, one of the most obvious pieces of 
showing-off. Alright, but who else can play it like this? What other 
pianist could keep that right hand tremolo going for fourteen 
choruses without speeding up, play all kinds of things against it 
with the left (Vo/ga boatman, etc.) and keep smiling? Understand- 
ably the crowd responded with enthusiasm and Ear! deserved 
every handclap. Henry came on again playing clarinet for an un- 
identified, relaxed 32-bar song then switched to bass-flute for 
Harlem nocturne which he shared with Goldberg and the rubber 
tubes. Caravan was the last instrumental (fast and with bits of 
business between clarinet and drums in the extended coda) before 
Hines introduced vocalist Marva Josie. | had resigned myself to a 
drop in tension at this point and half-expected Miss Josie to be a 
spurious gospel singer. Her opening Easy to /ove quickly dispelled 
the illusion as did the succeeding Prelude to a kiss. Her pitching 

is amazingly accurate and she takes the kind of liberties with the 
melodic lines that one expects to hear from a previous Hines dis- 
covery, Sarah Vaughan. / fee/ so smoochie was warm and tender 


but | was not over-keen on the histrionic and Shirley Bassey-like 
approach to For once in my life (\f Miss Josie gets on record you 
can be sure she'll be belting out this breast-beating stuff rather 
than the swooping, soaring Prelude to a kiss type of material.) 
See see rider was, presumably, a parody of blues singing (it was 
clearly meant as a joke as far as Hines was concerned) but the 
closing Misty (a second encore incidentally) was pure music. 

| was impressed by Heywood Henry’s instrumental mastery of 
clarinet, bass-flute soprano (in particular) and baritone. Richie 


Goldberg played well and held his tempos correctly. (He was 
present on a 1953 recording date under Ernestine Anderson’s 
name with Quincy Jones on trumpet and Milt Jackson on piano.) 
Larry Richardson suffered from poor amplification and a thin 
tone. According to Jepsen he is on one of those Berklee LPs in a 
big band with a collective personnel which includes Graham 
Collier, Gary Burton and Mike Gibbs. Hines, of course, was superb 
just as he was on his first solo recording date forty-two years ago. 


THE ALLSTAR SYNDROME / JACK COOKE 


OT LONG AFTER | started listening to jazz | 

came up against the all-star syndrome. The 
Metronome All-stars were a big thing at this time, the annual get- 
together of people who had either won or been placed in Metro- 
nome’s yearly popularity poll. They were regularly defeated, as 
seems pretty obvious now, at first by the rigidity of the arrange- 
ments used for the bigger groups, and consistently by the 78 
playing time which rarely gave anyone more than a quick sixteen 
bars, But at the time | first discovered them, when | was about 
thirteen, | used to like them. 
It’s arguable that the allstar idea went deeper than a quick acknow- 
ledgement might reveal. From America the popularity polls spread 
all over the world after World War 2; they were a measure, certain- 
ly, of the deep links that tied jazz to the entertainment industry; 
and even today, when finally the average jazz listener — if only 
because the jazz audience has shrunk to the hard core anyway — 
knows that if you take two or three or a dozen men whose work 
is both original and important and stick them together to make a 
record or ptay a concert, the results are not necessarily going to 
be that number of times more important or original, the idea 
hasn’t completely lost its power to quicken the pulse just a little. 
It has a charm all its own. 
Only in the last five or so years anyway has the idea been cooled 
out; because people in the record industry are getting to be young 
enough not to have been scarred by the allstar idea in their youth? 
Because jazz musicians are now claiming to be judged as musicians 
and not as entertainment personalities? Because the jazz audience 
now insists on regarding them as such, whatever their inclinations? 
Because the star-seekers and star-makers have found the going 
easier in other musical areas? | don’t know. All | do know is that if 
the jazz allstar idea is dead now it sure died hard. 
What | want to do here, however, is look to the music rather than 
the social background against which it was made, to consider 
a few of the latter-day allstar albums, made without benefit of 
polls to support them but still guided by the principle that if one 
guy’s good two will be twice as good, for just a few of them have 
worked, have given us good music that couldn’t have been made 
in any other way. 
In recent years we've seen a lot of records made on a guest-star 
basis, of which perhaps the most notorious has been the Monk- 
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Mulligan date. Although generally they’ve been put together on 
the pure allstar principle, that is, for actual or potential star 
quality of guest and host rather than for anything very much they 
might have in common, they do involve a certain number of lesser 
figures familiar to one or the other star in the shape of regular 
sidemen, rhythm sections, musicians familiar in one way or 
another, less stylistically committed than the stars and perhaps 
more prepared to accomodate others, So often nothing very awful 
happens, though usually it can be said that guest and host would 
have made better albums apart. In retrospect, Monk seems at one 
period to have been particularly vulnerable to attempts to ‘star’ 
him in various situations: Monk’s music, the big band albums, and 
of course the Mulligan set, all sail close to this reef. Perhaps this 

is part of why, as soon as he was economically able to do so, he 
maintained such a static group situation, though even then he 
managed to wind up with Pee Wee Russell as an extra horn at 

the 1963 Newport Festival. 

This wasn't all the 1963 Newport Festival brought about in the way 
of allstar unions: from it came an odd, provocative album featuring 
Sonny Rollins, with his group, and Coleman Hawkins. Now star 
with group plus guest isn’t new, and God knows two tenors with 
rhythm isn’t either, but this album wasn’t the two minds 

existing in separate musical worlds that so many guest star albums 
turn out to be, nor was it in any way a typical two-tenor tear-up: 
the allstar principle, for all its general crassness, here produced 
something that a more tactful, finical, or musically enlightened 
approach would have missed. 

There’s a strong temptation to be carried off by detail in discussing 
this music, to point out every felicity, telegraph every move; the 
precision with which Hawkin’s phrases are built one on the other 
throughout his solo on A// the things you are, concentrating the 
mind not on the ferocity and passion but the careful thought that 
lies beneath it; the way Rollins sweeps in to create a complete 
contrast with a melodic paraphrase based on a time-scale so vast 
and flexible that it has the rhythm section faltering and seconds 
away from chaos: but if you did this you'd have to stop somewhere, 
and details in any case don’t explain why it succeeded as it did, so 
one must look deeper. There’s obviously a relationship between the 
two men insofar as the older man influenced the younger to some 
extent; there are also similarities in that both work out of a basi- 
cally conventional harmonic idiom into highly personal stylistic 


areas of their own: both have developed a subtle and deep know- 
ledge of harmonic workings in this way and consequently they are 
able to understand and develop each other’s work. Both men have 
worked their way through and out of easily labelled idioms that 
could have hampered their development — Hawkins can’t be said 
to belong only to the swing era and Rollins is not just a hard- 
bopper — and this outward-looking attitude is probably part of 
the respect for each other’s work that they clearly show here. 
There are differences in method: Hawkins, of course, has based 
his style on arpeggio formations while Rollins, while growing from 
and acknowledging these methods, has learned largely to imply 
them. But despite this they can meet on the question of material, 
apart from one 12-bar all the tracks are show tunes, the kind of 
material on which both Hawkins and Rollins in the past have pro- 
duced their best work. 


ET JUST AS important as any similarities is the 

deepest difference between them: Hawkins’s 
involvement in his playing, in the actual moment of performance, 
which leads him to centre the organisation of his solos around the 
relationship of one phrase to the next, and Rollins’s detachment 
from the notes played, his concern with organising a performance 
as a complete whole; this leads to a situation in which Hawkins is 
so to speak framed within Rollins, and both can then be seen at 
their best. All the felicity of detail on the album, the passing back 
and forth of ideas and fragments of material, the impressive solo 
structures both men create, is due to this basic, and very useful 
difference between them covered by the generous overlay of 
similarity. 
There are several other Rollins records that could arguably come 
into the allstar category: the Contemporary leads, Way out west 
maybe, perhaps too the Music Inn recordings with the MJQ. but | 
think they are as much products of circumstances as of previous 
deliberation. Rollins, more than anyone in postwar jazz, is a loner, 
avoiding deep involvements with regular groups, refining his work 
in greater and greater privacy, and the problem with recording 
him anywhere except New York has come to mean finding avail- 
able musicians, though a certain amount of opportunism — which 
Rollins situation invites anyway — can’t be discounted. 
Before leaving Rollins there’s one more album that could be 
brought into the discussion, which would introduce a new element: 
the idea that by chance a group quite arguably in the allstar cate- 
gory could be got together before in fact the men on the date had 
reached this vague but reasonably determinable stage. For a Blue 
Note album known simply as Sonny Rollins Volume 2 Rollins got 
together J.J. Johnson, Paul Chambers, Art Blakey and Horace 
Silver, who alternated with Thelonious Monk on piano and split 
the work on one track. Six or seven years later it would have been 
all but impossible, so much had their various careers developed, to 
get them all in the same studio without endless hassles, rearranging 
of schedules, differences of musical opinion, over-publicity, and a 


general allstar atmosphere pervading, and probably ruining, the date. 


But at the point when it was made it was just another blowing 
session among many being done at the time, highly successful 
though it turned out to be. 

| suppose this gets us to the point that’s been outstanding all along, 
that groups often subsequently justifiable as allstars are born and 
not made: one thinks of Bird, Miles and Max in the Parker quintet, 
some manifestations of the Ellington band, Miles, Coltrane, Cannon- 
ball and Philly Joe in the Miles quintet; there are others. 

One thinks too of the Hot Fives and Sevens and the harrowing 
contrast with the present Armstrong All-Stars, though to be fair 
that group started with a fair percentage of genuinely important 
musicians in it — Teagarden, Catlett — and only in time ran down 
to include lesser lights and not a few total nonentities. In its first 
form its method of showcasing the various talents in the band, 
informal in every sense of the word, led to some memorable per- 


formances — the Town Hall concert for one — simply because the 
men involved could rise to the occasion; later the standard de- 
teriorated and performances tended to harden into routines. It 
was at this point that in 1961 they got themselves a guest star — 
incontestably a ‘star’ too — in the person of Duke Ellington. The 
resulting music was interesting and often refreshing, and though 

it would be unrealistic to claim that it came anywhere near either 
Armstrong's or Ellington’s past best, or that it was intended to, in 
terms of the Armstrong All-Stars of that time it was undeniably 

a vast improvement. Here again one could go into detail but it 
wouldn’t serve any purpose: the basic reason behind the album’s 
success was that Armstrong and Ellington could find some com- 
patibility; that the material, mainly Ellington’s, was worthy of the 
men, and that the All-Stars found in Ellington an invigorating 
influence who imposed some sort of control and some sense of 
purpose onto a basically indifferent organisation. 

After that Ellington for a brief period seemed interested in dev- 
eloping his role as an independent star. In 1962 he recorded with 
John Coltrane, using both Trane’s and his own bassist and drummer. 
It was interesting, of course, but what it said was almost entirely 
negative; Trane couldn't get off against Sam Woodyard’s drumming, 
and any point at which Trane and Elvin began to get themselves 
together was the point at which Ellington dropped out for a while, 
They'd have been better occupied separately. 


Ellington had been involved in yet another allstar 
scene, this time in a trio with Max Roach and Charles Mingus, 
recording the set known as Money jungle. This too could have been 
a tricky and disappointing business: for although the amount of 
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popular acknowledgement they've received differs, all three men 
were in fact here in the same position, being major soloists, band- 
leaders and composers: that is, engaged in putting forward complete 
and clearly identifiable musical conceptions. These difficulties 
were in the event largely avoided; as a composer Ellington inevitably 
could claim seniority and all the material used is his. There are 
three old warhorses, four new ones of which only one, Les fleurs 
Africains, is in any way a really complete item; the other three are 
skeletons, wisely left to be fleshed out by the performers them- 
selves. So having established the material, the three men from this 
point on meet as equals; Mingus and Roach get down to the 
business in near perfect style, retaining all the most notable aspects 
of their work as instrumentalists, and Ellington responds in similar 
fashion, putting on a bravura display yet allowing himself to be 
guided, and sometimes controlled, by the often spectacular action 
going on alongside him. At its best, as on the title track, it comes 
close to being a complete realisation of the allstar idea, rare heady 
stuff of a kind what hadn’t been available before and wouldn’t be 
again. 

There’s one final set to be mentioned here, well qualified for the 
allstar label; it has as odd an assortment of people on it as you 
could wish to find, and in many ways it really does hark back to 
the classic old allstar tradition. These are the tracks recorded for 
Candid in November 1960, two by a group comprising Roy El- 
dridge, Jimmy Knepper, Eric Dolphy, Charles Mingus, Tommy 
Flanagan and Jo Jones, and two by a quartet with Knepper and 
Dolphy missing. It was a spin-off from the Jazz Artists Guild, 
which was in turn set up as a result of the Cliff Walk Festival at 


Newport in 1960, produced in opposition to the established Newport 


Festival. The guild was destroyed by internal discord, the familiar 
pattern for such a setup, and it wasn’t long before Candid went 

out of business too, but the music remains and even now, ten years 
later, still sounds good. 

The sextet tracks have similar, very simple routines: a brief riff, 
then solos by Eldridge, muted to begin with, open at the end, en- 
closing contributions from the others. The various styles coexist 
rather than cohere, and the sedulous picking up of phrases that 
occurs among the horns as the solos are passed round on Mysterious 
blues only serves to emphasise this, yet even so there’s a disarming 
sense of enjoyment about it, a distinct atmosphere of trying to 
make the session work. But while the others play well up to their 
standards and styles and leave it at that, perhaps wisely leaving the 
stylistic inconsistencies to make their own point, Eldridge makes 
the set unique by putting up one of the great performances of his 
career, picking his phrases carefully, building his solos beautifully, 
keeping the headlong urge that has so often brought his work to 
the boil too soon under iron control, so that when he does finally 
explode it has all the fury of inevitability behind it. Maybe of all 
people he might have been expected to succumb to the temptations 
of an allstar situation most easily, to throw away an exhibitionist 
performance; that he doesn’t do so puts the final seal of true 
personal greatness on this session. 

His work on the quartet tracks is consistent with the mastery 
shown in the sextet setting, and though the absence of the other 
two horns takes some of the unpredictability out of the air and 
moves the music to a rather more safe area, they are not in the end 
the worse for this, and will stand as fine performances for as long 
as anybody cares to listen to them. 

So by the only real standards by which any allstar gathering can be 
judged, that the music produced is not only good but impossible 

to produce again or by any other means, this session must be 
acknowledged as highly successful, and in this it joins Money jungle 
and Sonny meets Hawk. |'m aware there must be others, and | know 
this article hasn't covered all the available material; | can think of 
two now that haven't been covered for lack of close knowledge. One 
thing is reasonably certain though; there aren’t many really good 
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allstar records about and there might well be even less appearing 
in future. Whether that’s a good thing or not | don’t really know. 


Record Guide 


Mulligan meets Monk, Monk’s music, and the Monk orchestra at 
Town Hall are all from Riverside and were numbered 247, 242 and 
300 respectively. Recently the Mulligan and Town Hall albums were 
reissued by Polydor on their revived Riverside label numbered 673 
012 and 673 022 respectively. Monk's second big band set is on 
CBS BPG 62248; the Monk-Pee Wee Russell set is on CBS BPG 
62389. Hawkins and Rollins came out here on RCA RD7593; 
Rollins’s Way out west and Contemporary leaders albums came 
out here on Vogue/Vocalion LAC12118 and LAC12213 respec- 
tively. The Rollins set with the MJO came out in part on London 
LTZ-K 15173 and in part on MGM C818; Sonny Rollins Volume 
2 is on Blue Note BLP1558. The Armstrong Town Hall concert 
came out originally on LP on HMV DLP1015; the Armstrong and 
Ellington aibum discussed here was on Columbia 33SX 1400 
originally, and is now available locally on Saga EROS 8097. 
Ellington and Coltrane comes from Impulse and was released over 
here as HMV CLP1657/CSD 1502; Money jungle came out here as 
United Artists ULP1039. The final set discussed here was released 
piecemeal by Candid, one sextet track on The jazz life, Candid 
8019, one sextet track and the two quartet tracks on Newport 
rebels, Candid 8022. 

The Candids certainly are not available at present, and the current 
availability of several other albums mentioned here is also doubtful. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


‘SCOOPS’ CARRY 
1915-1970 


Carry died in Chicago during August of this year, 
He left music in 1947, except for occasional gigs, and for close on 
two decades was a successful attorney. 
Born in Little Rock, Arkansas on January 23rd, 1915, Carry lived 
in Chicago from an early age, working with local bands during the 
‘thirties. In 1936, after a variety of jobs with such leaders as 
Cassino Simpson, Ed Carry (his brother) and Lucky Millinder, he 
joined Zutty Singleton, then was briefly with Fletcher Henderson 
before joining Roy Eldridge’s small group with whom he recorded. 
In the next three years he worked with numerous leaders prior to 
joining the Earl Hines big band in the autumn of 1940, remaining 
with Hines until his retirement as a full time professional musician, 
He sometimes played clarinet with Hines, recording on this instru- 
ment, but is best remembered as an alto saxist. As an alto soloist 
he was highly regarded by fellow musicians who considered him 
to be an advanced stylist, some at least believing that he influenced 
Charlie Parker. An outstanding Carry solo can be heard on Earl 
Hines’s Yellow fire (RCA(F) 130.271), notable for its fluency 
and harmonic inventiveness. 


Ree SAXIST/clarinetist George Dorman ‘Scoops’ 


MAXWELL DAVIS 
1916-1970 


HE DEATH has been reported in Los Angeles — 

during October — of Maxwell Davis. Born in 
Independence, Kansas on January 14th, 1916, Davis led his own 
band in Wichita, Kansas for four years during the ‘thirties, playing 
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alto sax and violin. He joined Gene Coy in around 1936, switching 
to tenor sax, moving to Los Angeles a year later where, apart 

from a brief spell with Fletcher Henderson, he worked with local 
bands. Davis was a talented arranger, writing scores for the Jimmy 
Lunceford band during the early ‘forties, but from the mid-’forties 
concentrated on a-and-r work, in this capacity working for Aladdin 
Records for eight years and then for Modern and Crown. He 
appeared on many records during the ‘forties, often in an r-and-b 
setting, his straightforward jazz solos revealing a Hawkins-influenced 
approach. He was responsible, as director, arranger and a-and-+ man, 
for numerous ‘A Tribute To...’ type LPs for Crown during 1958— 
1960, several being issued locally on the Eros label. Though clearly 
limited by the format, these LPs prove him to have been a thoroughly 
skilled arranger, and one capable on occasion of an imaginative 
approach to stereotyped musical assignments. 


‘JACKIE’ FIELDS 
?— 1970 


alto saxist Lawrence ‘Jackie’ Fields died in Boston 
a few months ago, probably in September. Little is known of 
Fields’s career or background, his first name band work being with 
Blanche Calloway in 1938. In the autumn of 1939 he joined Coleman 
Hawkins’s regular big band and remained with it until it broke up 
in 1941, recording during the latter year on a session led by vocalist 
Bon Bon Tunnell. In the spring of 1943 he worked for a while with 
Sabby Lewis’s band, some time after this leaving full time music 
to work as a bank guard though he still gigged occasionally around 
the New York area until the early ‘sixties, It is believed that he 
suffered a breakdown in health a few years ago, and at the time of 
his death was in his fifties. It seems possible, from what little can 
be traced of his movements, that he was born in the Boston area. 
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elo SIMMEN reports, via John Chilton, that 


READERS’ LETTER 


‘Traditions’ and Titles 

FURTHER TO my recent piece on tune titles , 

several people have written with information on, 
among others, Moose the Mooch (a friend of Parker’s named Emry 
Byrd), Donna Lee (a bass player), and Dewey Square (said to be 
either a hotel or a street (sic) in New York, although my map of 
the city, which lists both, does not mention it). 
The liner note to Spotlite 105 demonstrates conclusively that the 
correct spelling should read K/act-oveeseds-tene, although Parker 
himself refused to explain what it meant, and the view that it is 
‘just a sound’ is credited to no more reliable a source than an 
anonymous ‘hipster’. House of Morgan (an old Lionel Hampton 
title) ostensibly refers to the famous banking family (J. Pierpont 
Morgan), although there is doubtless more to it than this — possibly 
a reference to a brand of whiskey. Finally, Reese Markewich of 
New York writes to say that Ah-Leu-Cha is actually a phonetic 
corruption of the words ‘I'll eat you’, which seems to me quite 
plausible. 
lan Kendall's long-winded and repetitious article in the November 
issue prompts me to suggest that in my writing,| like to assume 
that my readers are at the very least as intelligent as myself, that 
it is not necessary to ‘write down’ to them, and that what seems 
obvious to me will probably seem obvious to everyone else, too. 
It follows, therefore, that common sense should enable the reader 
to determine the difference between fact and opinion without me 
erecting signposts along the way. As for the different musical 
traditions, | made it clear in my reference to records by Aretha 
Franklin, Marvin Gaye, and Dionne Warwick, that | did consider 
these to be outside the jazz field (they are all, loosely, examples 


of neo-Rhythm and Blues). Mr. Kendall is correct in his assump- 
tion that in using the words ‘the real thing’ | was referring to jazz. 
What else could | have meant — love? butter? instant coffee? 

As for the plea for a more rigorous use of logic, I’m not convinced 
that this is the most functional device available in judging esthetic 
matters —rhetoric and ridicule are often more valid and more 
effective. And before Mr. Kendall blasts the writing of others, | 
suggest that he tidies up his own, and | don’t only mean all those 
‘| will now proceed to look ats’ which may be excused as the 
thumb-prints of the amateur, but the impenetrable fog produced 
by constructions like this: ‘I am not clear how Peterson distin- 
guishes between something making sense to a lot of people and 
those other people in the art gallery who don’t know what it’s all 
about’. The only reply to this seems to me to be, ‘how’s that 
again?’ 

Marginally, I'd like to suggest (a) that Mr. Kendall’s idea of what 
constitutes ‘the mainstream of pop’ is, even at the most primary 
level, absurd (there is, for example, no musical consistency in Elvis 
Presley’s oeuvre — as a singer he is apt to perform anything, and 
both Bob Dylan and Joni Mitchell are folk rather than pop), 

(b) that he gives every indication of never having read ‘Serious Music’ 
or any other of Pleasants’s books — a poor position from which to 


argue, | hope he’d admit (c) that the difference in rhythmic 
emphasis (i.e. eight to the bar rather than four or two) is far more 


relevant as a starting point to determining the differences between 


jazz and pop than any amount of airy references to ‘European Art 


Music’, and (d) that to infer that because pop is primarily a vocal 
tradition, the lyrics per se are important, is simplistic to the point 
of naivete. 

OWEN PETERSON, Holland-on-Sea, Essex, 


Norman Stmmous 


talks to Mark Gardner 


Part 3. 


ICTOR SPROLES, my dearest friend throughout 

our careers, lives just beyond walking distance 
from me in the Bronx of New York. It has been at least three 
months since | have seen him and three months before that time 
when | saw him before. We’ve worked one gig together within the 
two years I've settled down in New York since leaving Carmen 
McRae. New York can be like that. The last | heard Vic was doing 
alot of work with Clark Terry’s Big Band. I’ve missed him a couple 
of times at the Half Note where he is more or less house bassist at 
this time when he is not out with Clark or another gig he considers 
important, | used to hang out at Vic’s apartment in Chicago. A 
lot of us did. Vic is a very convivial man and the atmosphere of his 
apartment was also enhanced by his wife Jan (for whom the song 
Jan, which was a hit for the Paul Bascomb Band, was named). We 
gathered there for various social reasons — to go play golf or to 
play ping pong, cards, ad lib dinner parties or just to stay up for 
hours on end jiving and listening to records, 
| guess my pattern has not altered greatly except perhaps more in- 
wardly. | don’t hang out presently, hardly at all. | do go out. In 
Chicago you just walked out your door for no particular reason 
at all and you were on the scene then. Almost everyone was within 
walking distance or very conveniently located. In New York | 
must have a destination when | leave home, for | must leave my 
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general living area to get to any scene and | dress and take some 
money. | spend most of my time in my apartment studying, 
practicing, thinking or whatever. It is the time | am to be within 
myself. Like in Chicago | would go out to play most gigs | was 
called for and so my growth was general but with a jazz accent. | 
don’t concentrate my energies on any idiom of jazz but music in 
general and technical facility. | will give the concentration when 

the time comes that | am in the position of that necessity. So far all 
the gigs | play are of jazz orientation and | can play. There is more 
in New York to be added to my growth because without the separate- 
ness of races like in Chicago there are more opportunities to contact 
the musics of all the world. It is enriching. Almost every one and all 
idioms are receptive to the proficient jazz musician. 

There are lots of undercurrents going on in New York. Workshops, 
music programmes and musicians congregating their professional 
purposes. The general level of musicianship is more professional than 
Chicago because of the presence of specialist leadership. Peaks of 
influence from other great idioms and interest even beyond art are 
impressed on you in New York, Whatever New York ain’t it is 
living, and the friction is close to you at all times. 

When | am in a rut of some kind | take off downtown someplace 
and get instantly re-inspired. People with stature and professional 
presence are all over the place — in the same relationship as local 
musicians in other towns. Thad Jones’s and Mel Lewis's Band is 
loaded with pros ready to turn it on every Monday night at the 


Village Vanguard. Clark Terry’s Band is uptown. Or | can go to the 
Village Gate and catch many of the finest pianists while having 
dinner —Billy Taylor, Ahmad Jamal, Toshiko, Jaki Byard. New 
York is still the only real city of jazz. Maybe that’s a hang-up at 
times. . . jazz is no novelty here. 

Wherever he may be Johnny Griffin is New York. He is the per- 
petual energy of creation and enjoyment and | really saw New 
York when he showed it to me. In the band with Johnny and 
Jaws, Johnny was known as Vesuvius — “‘the little volcano”, 


Wie | LEFT Dakota Staton the second time 

it was to record the Big Soul Band and | told 

her | was going to stay in New York with the money | earned 

and get my membership card into the union. | had been trying 

for along time through many so-called influences and to no 

avail. After we finished the recording dates, Johnny and Jaws 

were organising the first combo with Clifford Jarvis on drums, 

| went down to Birdland to audition for them. Jaws said that if | 
could get my union membership card | had the job. As | left the 
rehearsal there was George Coleman just outside the door of 
Birdland. George heard my story and took me to the Musicians’ 
Union the next day and with his recommendation and the resident 
time | had accumulated at Ernestine’s | had my card and the job 
with the band. 

For that period of time with the band | was ‘‘as happy as a Jaybird 
in whistling time”, for this was an ideal opportunity for me, lots of 
playing and outlet for some composing and writing plus the com- 
panionship of these four other nuts on the road! it was not all 
peaches and cream but for me | had some times | will never forget 
and a state of happiness which | seldom reach now. Jaws was the 
daddy of that band. He wrestled with the business problems and 
kept all our feet on the ground. Johnny was the fire. When it was 
time to take off he was out in front. 

Riverside Records in the meantime were getting excited about the 
new album and the arranging. | came in from a Pittsburgh engage- 
ment for a conference with Orrin Keepnews and Bill Brauer. | was 
given an irresistible offer to stay in New York as a new arranger 
and this brought family and all permanently in to settle. The format 
they had planned did not work out to full success so although the 
eight months or so that | worked for them was tremendously 
significant in establishing me and my family in New York no evi- 
dence will ever be known of it musically, But | was talking about 
Johnny Griffin... ‘straight ahead always’. Johnny Griffin is a 
man of love and power. He will leave a hole wherever he has left! 
The Norman Simmons Trio evolved this way: The Bee Hive began 
using the organised groups out of New York and so forth and the 
rhythm section was supposed to be retained during such engage- 
ments, also to be available when single artists were booked. So | 
began putting a format together whereby we could present our- 
selves as a trio, At that time it was Victor Sproles, Vernell Fournier 
and myself. We three were close friends. However, not too long 
after that the Bee Hive finally folded because the University which 
owned the property where the club was established was in the process 
of reclaiming it for its own rebuilding purposes. 

Still the trio had material and we were able to work as such and 
also we got calls to work as a trio section on the engagements with 
Pres, Sonny Stitt and some others of the post-Bee Hive days. | met 
and played with Ben Webster, Lou Donaldson and Big Maybelle 
during that time. Ben Webster, is a man of deep, tender musical 
feelings. He loved ballads and beautiful changes and voicings. | 
would play some chord perhaps that had the Duke Ellington flavour 
and complexity and you would hear him shudder right through the 
horn. He also enjoyed playing ballads in natural keys and we did. 
When he wasn’t soloing he’d stand over me and watch me play and 
voice things. Ben loved to play piano and a lot of the guys of his 
time played some piano. | mean sit down and play stride and other 
styles. Duke was in town during one time when we were on an 


engagement with Ben and he took us down to meet the band. He 
told us he was going to lure Johnny Hodges into a piano battle, a 
competition which they had going between them, of old. Ben’s 

a beautiful man. 

Roy Eldridge is the same way about the piano. | love to hear him 
tell stories about all the piano players and the things he learned and 
he will sit down and show me by playing; it’s a real enjoyment. 
Coincidentally | was working with Roy on the night that Coleman 
Hawkins died. Roy and Coleman were very close and he was very 
heart broken that evening. At one point we started to play Bean 
and the boys, which was part of our repertoire and a line he and 
Bean used to play together on the changes of Lover come back to 
me. Roy broke down in tears on the stage and he couldn’t play a 
note. Roy is very emotional and he can get upset and not be able 
to get a note out of the horn. And then he can turn around after 
drinking all evening and wind up playing high F and G at three 
o'clock in the morning on the last show. 

By the intercession of Joe Segal, who was a promoter ot jazz concerts 
in Chicago and still is today, the trio was signed to record for Chess 
Records which Lenoard Chess started with Gene Ammons and Red 
top which was a hit and he was in the business of “hit making’’. | 
had recorded with Claude McLin on the label. It was one of the very 
few located in Chicago. | had written a tune during the Paul Bas- 
comb days that had become a hit for that band and Chess was 
interested in that tune and asked me to re-record it with the trio. 
He was then just starting a jazz label called Argo on which he was 
recording Ahmad Jamal who also was making hits for him. So the 
Norman Simmons Trio recorded with a very tightly organised format. 
The album suffered from very bad pressing (many were returned 
for flaws) and lack of promotion on the jazz level. According to 
Chess’s own statements to me, he was not aware of jazz promotion; 
all his material had been promoted on commercial radio stations. 
He was interested in reviving the album but he changed a-and-r 
directors too often. 


AM NOW A PART in an excellent rhythm section 
of Lisle Atkinson (bass) and Al Harewood (drums) 
Men of experience and players who find interest in all phases of 
music like myself, We are billed at times as the Norman Simmons 
Trio but that purpose is combined into business reasoning. | found 
that no one is eager to give credits in this business when | thought 
it was just the opposite. And on the business level credits are 
necessary because the buyers —agents and so forth — don’t know 
music, After a number of albums had gone by | finally learned that 
| have to insist by contract that my name is used on the album when 
| am arranger. This is one of the particular cases with singers. The 
recording companies and the agents have no interest in the musicians 
whatsoever. They are all greatly affected by reputation only. 
Betty Carter brought the present trio together and we found that 
we communicate well, as musicians and people, so while we are 
working engagements as often as possible we are keeping our ears 
open to the possible growth of our own trio sound. However | 
must admit that | am not absolutely objective about leading a trio 
at present because | must first get my own piano music ideas 
flowing, but | want to take full advantage of this playing opportunity. 
The school of singers | worked with helped to learn conception in 
all keys. To begin with the repertoire of standards which | knew 
were in standard keys — until Coleman Hawkins, Coleman was the 
real predecessor to the school of singers. After my first encounter 
with the Hawk | wanted to transcend the limitation of keys which 
is a growth offered in accompanying. 
My concepts were primarily established orchestrally and via the 
soul which acts on the subconscious level. But | have an innate 
enjoyment in composing in the background or conjoining and 
thrusting the spirit to a high level. Perhaps this may relate to the 
aspect of my working mostly with females, for the female is a 
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NORMAN SIMMONS (pir.ao) VIC SPROLES (bass) 
conjoining spirit to the male. She relinquishes most so that the two 
may have more together. Relating to music, many musicians are 
afraid that they stand to lose something of themselves rather than 
gain if they should have to relinquish. But again referring to the 
female, a woman never really relinquishes herself, for her soul, 

like that of any other, is extremely conscious of its own motives 
and survival. Likewise in accompaniment | am always there and 
stronger and stronger as | gain more understanding of the unity. 
Before Dakota Staton took me away from Chicago on my first 
professional road trip — | mean pro by standard — | was coaching 
singers in Chicago. Dakota took me away from the C&C. | could 
already foresee expansion, the need for the proper opportunity. 
Married life and family always put especially heavy consideration 
on any decision to expand. This was it; a substantial gig and a 
chance to feel out New York without starving myself and my 
family. That trip lasted about six months and | gave it up upon 

my return to Chicago. Ernestine Anderson took me out the second 
time. Connie Wye was her secretary and road companion and the 
three of us together had an unbelievably happy relationship. There 
was no work after leaving the midwest area where we did about 
three gigs. We arrivedin New York to find bills, bill collectors, the 
landlord, the pawnshop etc. We lived in bliss however and today, 
even though we are all far away from one another, this love and 
whatever tied us together still exists. | really tasted the New York 
with Ernestine which | had hoped to find with Dakota. Art Farmer, 
Ernestine’s former husband, recommended me for her before she 
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VERNELL FOURNIER (drums) 


(photograph by courtesy of Mark Gardner) 


came to Chicago. | was accepted by Dakota on the word of Ahmad 
Jamal. Both these recommendations were extreme compliments 

to me. 

Actually Dakota Staton and Carmen McRae were the only two 
singers whom | had the desire to work for before | met them and 
now | have fulfilled that. | didn’t know about Ernestine but | 
enjoyed her vocally and as a person and employer, | could hear 

on Dakota’s and Carmen’s recordings that | could communicate 
with them. However | declined to seek a position with Carmen 
when | first came to New York and heard she was in need of an 
accompanist because | heard she was very “‘bitchy’’ to work for. 
Perhaps she was, and | found she can be; however most times for 
good reason, plus in the aspiring stage of most singers they enter 
the bitchy period. By the time | did accept a position with Carmen, 
Bob Cranshaw and Walter Perkins had her all cooled out. | attri- 
bute it to one factor which | have found to help me in situations 
that | have heard were difficult before | entered them: Take care 
of business and either you got it or you ain’t got it. 

When | did take the job with Carmen it was attributed to consul- 
tation and the recommendation of Eddie Lockjaw Davis who was 
my mentor when | first came to New York. Daddy Jaws had told 
me when he sent me on my way to college-with-pay (the arranging 
job with Riverside Records) that my position with the band — 
Johnny and Jaws — would be available to me whenever | needed 
it. After eight months the Riverside job was over and | was headed 
to the Apollo Theatre where the band was playing to talk to Jaws. 
| ran into Bob Cranshaw and Walter Perkins on my way to the stage 
door. They said they had just called my home. Carmen’s pianist 


Bill Rubenstein was leaving and they had recommended me. | talked 
to Jaws first and he assured me that Carmen and | would be com- 
patible and complementary. So from the spring of 1960 until the 
final day of December, 1969, | worked for Carmen McRae. After 
eight and a half years with Carmen | began to see communication 
with the piano slipping away and my physical development suffering 
badly, my technique of course not being solidly established from 
the beginning. But the expression from soul to mind was deep 
fulfillment and a tremendous seasoning took place in that time. 
Now the need to transfer all this into material expression demanded 
the need to stop travel for awhile and study, plus | saw the trends 
of music making drastic and rapid changes around me; | wanted 

to take a good look at that. 

Carmen is a great natural artist, a musician and a strong personality 
and | feel that our relationship was closer than any words between 
us have ever spoken. A great deal of our exchange never involved 
words but we were both very aware of one another (correctly so). 

| was often very aware of how our lives and feelings ran congruent. 
| would have preferred an instrumental gig to some of those long 
years of accompanying, because of my great need to develop 
physically. Most accompanists | am aware of have suffered a good 
degree of loss on the playing scene after many years behind the 


singer. Many are good pianists but something in the tire begins to 
burn low and | think it is due to the physical restrictions of using 
the fingers extensively and if the feelings of hope have been 
damaged. Showbusiness can be physically damaging at times. 
There have been a lot of other name singers like Joe Williams, a 
couple of gigs with Sammy Davis, and others who have come in 
to see Carmen and sat in. Now | am working with Betty Carter 

a lot. 

There is a basic technique in approach to accompaniment and 
working from this basis covers well for the accompanist when he 
is adjusting from one style to the other. The most difficult part 
of adjustment is that if the singer has had an accompanist that she 
liked well. When you join she’s hearing his sounds, harmonies and 
fills. Singers gain strength in their performance when they can 
feel confident of the support they are getting. Carmen is at the 
top, musicianship et al. yet she is the easiest to play for. Carmen 
understands accompaniment and can explain therefore what is 
happening. | was able to learn much from her. 


....to be concluded next month 


SECO Se Wik VS 


A NOTE ON PRICES 


LABELS SUCH as Jazz Panorama and Old 

Masters are imported by several specialist dealers 
and it is possible that their prices may vary by the odd shilling. In 
such instances the prices we list must be considered as approximate. 


CHARLIE BARNET 


CHARLIE BARNET, VOLUME 2 
CHARLIE BARNET AND HIS ORCHESTRA: 
Bob Burnet, John Mendell, Charles Ruffine (tpt); Don Hall, Bill Robertson, 
Don Ruppersberg (tbn); Charlie Barnet (alt, sop, ten, dir); Gene Kinsey, 
Donald McCook (alt, clt); Kurt Bloom, James Lamare (ten); Nat Jaffe (p); 
Bus Etri (g); Phil Stephens (bs); Wesley Dean (d); Evan Young (arr) 

New York City — February 24, 1939 
BS-033901-1 The gal from Joe’s 
Charlie Shavers (tpt) added; Bill Miller (p) replaces Jaffe; Andy Gibson 


(arr-1) 
New York City — April 5, 1939 
BS-035563-1 Echoes of Harlem-1 
John Owens (tpt); Ray Michaels (d) replace Ruffine and Dean; Shavers out 
New York City — June 26, 1939 
BS-037692-1 Lament for a lost love (Solace)-1 
Bob Burnet, John Owens, Lyman Vunk (tpt); Billy May (tpt, vel-2, arr-3); 
same tbn; Charlie Barnet (alt, sop, ten, dir); Gene Kinsey, Donald McCook 
(alt, clt); Kurt Bloom (ten); Lloyd ‘Skippy’ Martin (sax, arr-4); same p; 
g; bs; d 
Holiywood — October 9, 1939 
PBS-042178-1 The wrong idea-2,3 
Claude Murphy (tbn); James Lamare (ten); Cliff Leeman (d) replace Hall, 
McCook and Michaels; Charlie Barnet (arr-5) 
New York City — March-21, 1940 


BS-047990-1 Leapin’ at the Lincoln 
New York City — April 23, 1940 
BS-048911-1 Afternoon of a moax-5 


New York City — June 19, 1940 
Leo White (alt, clt) replaces Martin 
BS-051530-1 Reverie of a moax-5 
Bernie Privin, Sam Skolnick (tpt) replace Burnet and Owens; Buford ‘Bud’ 
Estes (arr-6) 
New York City — September 17, 1940 


BS-056125-1 Wild mab of the fish pond-6 
BS-056126-1 Wings over Manhattan, Part 1-3 
BS-056127-1 Wings over Manhattan, Part 2-3 


Bernie Privin, Bob Burnet, George Esposito, Lyman Vunk (tpt); Claude 
Murphy, Don Ruppersberg, Bill Robertson, Ford Leary (tbn); Charlie 
Barnet (alt,sop, ten, dir, arr-5); Conn Humphreys, Leo White (alt, clt); Kurt 
Bloom, James Lamare (ten); Bill Miller (p); Bus Etri (g); Phil Stephens (bs); 
Harry ‘Wally’ Gordon (d) 

New York City — December 3, 1940 
BS-058215-1 Phylisse-5 
Cliff Leeman (d) replaces Gordon; Lena Horne (vcl-7) 

New York City — January 7, 1941 


BS-058 768-1 Good for nothin’ Joe-7 
New York City — January 23, 1941 
BS-060362-1 Haunted town-6,7 


Bob Price, Tony Faso (tpt); Tom Reo (ton) replace Burnet, Esposito and 
Ruppersberg; William Moore (arr-8) 
New York City — June 11, 1941 
BS-066101-1 Lois-5 
BS-066103-1 Spanish kick-8 
Bob Burnet, Cy Baker, Mickey Bloom (tpt); Ray Hopfner (alt, clt) replace 
Privin, Faso, Vunk and White 
New York City — August 14, 1941 
Harlem speaks-1 
RCA @RD-8088 (39/11d.) (54 mins) 


AS | RECALL it, the Barnet band was not par- 

ticuarly highly rated in this country during the 
swing era, in part the result of its having fewer local releases than 
Goodman, Dorsey or Shaw. In retrospect it seems clear that Barnet, 
along with Goodman’s early ‘forties group, recorded the most 
enduring music of the white swing bands. 
This is an excellent selection of Barnet’s 1939-1941 output and 
collectors interested in this area of jazz are advised to obtain it 
before the LP goes the way of other ‘Vintage’ items. There are a 
few run of the mill tracks, Haunted and Good for nothin’ being 
features for Lena Horne’s rather average vocals and Wrong idea 
an amusing but ephemeral burlesque of bands such as Lombardo’s 
and Russ Morgan’s but the remainder have been well chosen. The 
outstanding section of the band was the saxes, which produced a 
full rich sound and was particularly effective when Barnet led on 
soprano, while the best soloist was undoubtedly Bob Burnet, a 
remarkably versatile musician who takes nearly all the trumpet 
solos heard on this LP, both open, muted and with plunger. 
Barnet himself is an effective soloist even if his jump tenor style 
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PBS-061531-1 


has its obvious limitations, though the fact that he could modify 
this is shown on the moody Phylisse, Wings, originally a double 
sided 78, has outstanding orchestral playing and is an interesting 
Billy May score utilising tempo changes and an inventive concern 
with textures, the solos being by Burnet and Barnet, the latter on 
both tenor and soprano, The Ellington numbers are given individual 
treatments while retaining the mood of the originals, and Barnet’s 
own Moax numbers are good, notably the finely arranged Reverie 
which includes a very good Etri solo. There is a high proportion of 
outstanding big band jazz on this release which has the additional 
advantage of first rate sound. ALBERT McCARTHY 


COUNT BASIE ORCHESTRA 
BASIC BASIE: 


Gene Goe, Oscar Brashear, W.Reed, Sonny Cohn (tpt); M.F. Wanzo, Bill 
Hughes, Grover Mitchell (tbn); Eric Dixon (ten,fl); Eddie Davis (ten); 
Marshall Royal, Bobby Plater (alt); Charlie Fowlkes (bar); Count Basie (p); 
Freddie Green (g); Norman Keenan (bs); Harold Jones (d) 

Chicago — October 20, 1969 
Idaho; :: Blues in my heart :: | don’t stand a ghost of a chance with you 
Red roses for a blue lady :: Moonglow :: Ma (he’s making eyes at me) :: 
M Squad :: Sweet Loraine :: Ain’t misbehavin’ :: Don’t worry ‘bout 
me :: Aslongas! live :: I’ve got the world ona string 

Polydor 2384 010 (29/10d.) (36% mins) 

i | WAS Basie-educated on the classic discs of the 

‘thirties and ‘forties and have found it difficult 
to accept a lot of his later material. This is unfair, | admit, because 
a band has to move on to new things, and in Basie’s case the post- 
1950 period has produced some fine music. On the other hand, 
however, there’s no point in denying that much of his more recent 
work has tended to be somewhat nondescript. | did think that | was 
going to have to say the same about this latest LP but, in actual 
fact, it turned out to be a very pleasant listening experience. 


Not that it is essential Basie. The arrangements — with the excep- 
tion of Ghost of a chance, which Eric Dixon scored, they’re all by 
Chico O’Farrill — are often light and frothy, and solos are kept 

to a minimum. But somehow it works and I’m not overdoing the 

praise when | say that there isn’t a dull moment anywhere. 

The highspots? Lockjaw’s feature on Ghost of a chance, Eric 


Dixon’s flute contribution to M Squad, the sax section on 

Sweet Lorraine, and the fine rhythm-section on just about every- 
thing. And it’s a pleasure to sit back and listen to Count casually 
plucking the notes out of thin air, just as it is to hear the crisp 
attack of the whole band on /daho. 

A good album and well worth hearing. | wonder if the comparative 
brevity of the individual tracks has anything to do with their 
appeal? After all, there was a time when brevity and wit were 
thought of as attributes. Basie and Chico O’Farrill have gone a long 
way towards proving that they still are. JIM BURNS 


BLIND BLAKE 

SEARCH WARRANT BLUES: 

Blind Blake (Arthur Phelps) (vcl, g, talking-1) 
Chicago — c. September 1926 


3060-2 Blake’s worried blues 
3062-2 Tampa bound 

Chicago — c. October 1927 
201 23-2 Southern rag-1 


Chicago — c. November 1927 
Gus Cannon (bj) added 


20147-1 He’s in the jailhouse now 

Chicago — c, September 1928 
Cannon out 
20871-3 Search warrant blues 


unknown cnt; p; Blind Blake (vcl, g) talking); Jimmy Bertrand (xy!) 
Chicago — c. September 1928 
20888-1 Sweet papa low down 
Blind Blake (vcl, g); Alex Robinson (p); 
Richmond, Ind. — June 20, 1929 
Poker woman blues 
Doin’ a stretch 
Richmond, Ind. — August 17, 1929 


15248-A 
15249-A 


Robinson out 


15459-A Diddie wa diddie 
15463 Police dog blues 

Grafton, Wis — c, June 1932 
L-1475-2 Champagne Charlie is my name 
L-1476-2 Depression’s gone from me blues 


IF | HAD TO recommend blues artists to a jazz 
follower who wanted to explore the field, Blind 
Blake would be high on my list, even though strict categorization 


siti @BLP-12023 (52/6d.) (34% mins.) 


Flute n’ the blues Cadet LP-603 


James Moody 


Lee Konitz Milestone MSP-9013 


Duets 


Speak Like a Child Blue Note BST-84279 
Herbie Hancock 
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Greatest Hits 


Italian CBS CBS-63065 


20's up to 40’s 


New Orleans Jazz 
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Carnegie Hall Jazz Concerts 
October 1939 
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Library of congress RBF203 
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HIS MASTER'S VOICE (RECORD SHOPS) LTD. 363 OXFORD STREET, LONDON WIR 2B) 


would be highly suspect in his case. To begin with, his guitar work 
combines technical assurance with strong rhythmic qualities — as 
on Southern rag and Poker woman here — and his recordings have 
considerable variety, drawing on ragtime, vaudeville and blues 
traditions. 

This is a very good LP, even the recording being better than is usual 
with Paramount derived material. Although Blake’s voice is light, 
his blues vocals often have an engaging quality of mellow wistful- 
ness, Blake’s worried, Tampa and Doin’ being examples, his 
versatility being revealed on the Jimmie Rodgers imitation He’s in 
the jailhouse and the vaudeville number Champagne, Southern 

is an outstanding fleet solo with ragtime overtones, while Sweet 
Papa has him performing a number of well timed and executed 
breaks within the framework of a hokum number. Even on more 
conventional numbers Blake introduces individual touches, ex- 
amples on this LP being the attractive melodic phrases he uses 
during his guitar solo on Police dog, his use of pauses during the 
Champagne solo, and the single note approach on Diddie. More 
than most artists of his kind Blake is capable of sustaining per- 
formances at LP length for those who might not be deeply 
committed to this area of music, and this is a thoroughly recom- 
mended release. | note that the sleeve lists take 1 for Southern 
(Godrich and Dixon list only take 2) and wonder if Alex Robinson 
could be Aletha Robinson, for Harrison Smith once referred to 
Aletha Dickerson under this name. ALBERT McCARTHY 


CHARLIE BYRD 


WHICH SIDE ARE YOU ON? 
Charlie Byrd (g); Peter Betts (bs); Buddy Deppenschmidt (d) 
Village Vanguard, New York City — January 15, 1961 
Just squeeze me :: Why was! born? :: You stepped out of a dream 
Fantasia on ‘Which side are you on?’ 
Riverside 2360 002 (29/10d.) (44% mins.) 
J WELL, PERSONALLY, I’m on Charlie Byrd’s 
side. A marveliously relaxed and inventive musi- 

cian, he never goes on any more than is necessary and even the 
long Fantasia (which takes up the whole of one side of the LP) is 
remarkably well sustained. Indeed, considering the limitations 
implicit in a group of this size the amount of variation achieved is 
impressive. And it’s done without any frantic tempos or weird 
noises. 
Byrd's colleagues function throughout in a thoroughly efficient 
and yet unobtrusive manner, and | would point to Why was / 
born? — a lovely tune — as an example of the beautiful floating 
effect they create. That the musicians had worked together for 
some time, and fully understood what their role was, is obvious 
from the subtlety they impart to the music. They play with and 
not against each other. 
This LP was recorded virtually ten years ago, which is quite a long 
time in jazz terms, But it has stood the test well and my own feel- 
ings are that it will still sound good in another ten years. Worth 
any number of rave-ups, it shows yet again that the basic material 
makes a difference. Just syueeze me, You stepped out of a dream, 
and the others, are far more interesting than the boring “originals” 
sO many moderns churn out. 
May | refer readers to my review of the Wes Montgomery album 
elsewhere in this issue. My praise for Alun Morgan’s sleeve-notes 
can also be applied to this record. They tell us exactly what we 
need to know and that’s how it should be. JIM BURNS 


CAJUN MUSIC — EARLY 50's 
SHUK RICHARD AND HIS LOUISIANA ACES: 
Marie Falcon (vcl); Shuk Richard (acc); probably 2 g; 2nd acc; wbd 
Le Cote Farouche de la Vic :: Madam Entelle two-step 
TEXAS MELODY BOYS: 
Pee Wee Pitre (vcl); unknown g; bs; d 
Old time waltz :: Ain’t no more 
FLOYD LeBLANC AND HIS FRENCH FIDDLE: 
Floyd LeBlanc (vel, vin); unknown slide g; irhythm g;d 
Breaux Bridge waltz :: You mustn't cry 
NATHAN ABSHIRE AND HIS ACCORDION: 
Nathan Abshire (vcl, acc); unknown slide g; rhythm g; wbd 
French blues :: New Orleans waltz :: Jolie, petite Juilette 
LAWRENCE WALKER AND HIS WANDERING ACES: 
Mitch Davy (vcl); Lawrence Walker (acc); unknown slide g; d 
Ton papa ta mama ma sta da all 


ELSIE DESHOTEL AND HIS LOUISIANA RHYTHMAIRES: 
Elsie Deshotel (vcl, acc); probably unknown 2nd acc; slide g; bs;d 
Le two step de Ville Platte 


AMAR DEVILLIER AND HIS LOUISIANA JAMBALEERS: 
Amar DeVillier (vcl, acc) unknown vin; g; slide-g; wbd 
Durald two step 


SANDY AUSTIN, THE FIDDLE FRENCHMAN AND HIS CAJUNS: 
Sandy Austin (vcl,vin); unknown slide g; rhythm g; bs; d 
Scrambled eggs 


HARRY CHOATES AND HIS FIDDLE: 

Harry Choates (vcl, vin); unknown g; bs; d 

Valse de Lake Charles 

Note:- All titles probably recorded Lake Charles, Louisiana during early 
1950's. 


CAJUN MUSIC is really very limited; it offers 

few instances of original solo work, few singular 
original artists. The instrumentation normally consists of a fiddle 
or accordion lead, supported by rhythm, while the vocals tend to 
be short and to similar tunes, But these limitations accepted as 
characteristic of the music, it is alive and infectious, which charms 
by its ingenuousness, Chris Strachwitz, who now has quite an 
extensive catalogue of cajun records, and who is generous in his 
advertising of the issues of other companies, has drawn these 
examples from the Khoury’s label of Lake Charles. A few of the 
bands, like Floyd LeBlanc’s and Nathan Abshire’s, became fairly 
well known, while the folk-hero of cajun, Harry Choates, is remem- 
bered affectionately, as well as with anger over his fatal beating- 
up in jail. But others — Shuk Richard, Elsie Deshotel or Amar De- 
Villier — are very unfamiliar names. Their popularity beyond 
Louisiana is in almost direct proportion to the ‘down-home’ nature 
of their music: Abshire and LeBlanc in this company sound posi- 
tively country-and- western with whining slide guitars and a c-and-w 
intonation in the vocals. Shuk Richard or Deshotel have an earthier, 
collective sound, almost as if the move from collective to solo 
display in New Orleans jazz was repeated in Louisiana cajun with- 
out achieving jazz sophistication. Marie Falcon and Pee Wee Pitre 
have similar voices, high and edgy, but Pitre’s Ain’t no more is a 
fast swinger with rapid, witty French lyrics. Cowboy yells yip in 
the background of Pitre’s recordings, ‘“Eh--Ha, haaa...”” cries 
Abshire between verses. Abshire’s French blues does show marked 
blues influence but in general waltzes and two-steps predominate. 
Unprofound, goodtime music, and excellent examples of this 
genre. PAUL OLIVER 


Arhoolie 5008 (52/6d.) 


JOHN COLTRANE 


AFRICA/BRASS: 
Booker Little (tpt); Britt Woodman (tbn); John Coltrane (ten-1, sop-2); 
Eric Dolphy (fl, alt); Pat Patrick (bar); Julius Watkins, Don Corrada, 
Robert Northern, Robert Swissheim (fr-hn); Car! Bowman (euph); John 
Barber (tu); McCoy Tyner (p); Reggie Workman, Art Davis (bs); Elvin 
Jones (d) 
New York City — May 23, 1961 

:: Greensleeves :: Blues minor 

J World Record Club ST996 (29/7d.) 


Africa 


HERE’S A WELCOME reissue of a very fine 

record. It was Trane’s first album under his then- 
new Impulse contract, and as so often happens the new union was 
celebrated with a big-band album. But Trane, as you might expect, 
was too careful of his music to get mixed up in the situation that 
so often results from this idea, of deploying his talents against 
the lethargic support of a hack arranger and his familiar studio 
faces. The music was planned in detail by Trane and Tyner, then 
orchestrated by Dolphy, who was in charge of the orchestra 
from then on. The instrumentation is unusual, heavily weighted 
with rich brass sounds, capable of much subtle shading and having 
a wide range of textures, some clear, some quite indeterminate. 
It’s used skillfully, always economically, and provides a fine setting 
that tends towards absorbing the members of Trane’s regular 
group while never obscuring them, and at the same time throws 
into high relief the single clear voice of Trane’s own performance. 
It’s worth a brief glance at some details. 
Greensleeves is 2 descendant of My favourite things, one of the 
several three-qu ‘rter-time-soprano-saxophone items developed 
during this peri-d of Trane’s music. It’s one of the most successful 
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of these too, with the orchestra well used to support the climactic 
moments and some exceptionally clear work from Trane; the 
whole, as Burnet James pointed out long ago, capturing the cele- 
bratory, carolling atmosphere of the original folk melody. B/ues 
minor is exactly that, with Trane roaring through two superb solos, 
relentlessly and even coldly logical in their development, yet 
delivered with devastating force, quite among his best-ever per- 
formances, with the band and the rest of the quartet coming on 
strongly behind him. All worked out in the studio and got down 

in one take. Africa opens things out a bit, with space for features 
from the basses and a very fine solo from Elvin Jones as well as 
from Trane and Tyner; but this doesn’t tell the whole story — 
indeed it would take a fair-sized essay to examine Africa in detail — 
for it’s essentially an orchestral performance, looking forward in 
many of its fundamentals and details to Trane’s later work, con- 
structed as a whole and realised as such too. 

So here’s an essential item for any basic Coltrane collection: and 
any student of his work who hasn‘t got it should rush out and get 
it right away. Recommended without any reservation whatever. 


JACK COOKE 
ADELAIDE HALL 


HALL OF FAME: 
Adelaide Hall (vcl) acc Humphrey Lyttelton (tpt); Bruce Turner (alt, cit); 
Danny Moss (ten); Brian Lemon (p, arr); Arthur Watts (bs); Tony Kinsey 


(d) 
London — late 1969 
Creole love call :: | must have that man :: Digadiga doo :: Porgy ::1 
can’t give you anything but love 
Tony Coe (alt, clt) replaces Turner, Dave Green (bs) replaces Watts 
similar date 
The blues | love to sing :: Baby :: Il wind :: 


fashioned love 
JiRec SCX6422 (39/11d.) 


That old feeling :: Old 


IN RECENT years Adelaide Hall has lived and 

worked in this country, and as Denis Preston 
tells us on the record sleeve, this album resulted from a chance 
backstage reunion at a Duke Ellington concert in 1969. Miss Hall, 
of course, sang on one or two Ellington records in 1927,and her 
work on the original Creole /ove call is perhaps the performance 
that’s not only the best known of this series but also the one that 
has fixed her image most clearly for most people. In fact she was 
mainly active in that period — and since — as a cabaret and revue 
artist. 
All the songs featured here are associated with the heyday of Miss 
Hall’s career in one way or another; some of them indeed she 
has recorded before, though I’m not familiar enough with most 
of the originals to compare them very closely with the present 
tracks. Her performance of them, as might be expected of material 
with which she is so familiar, reveals a wealth of understanding; 
her voice is still excellent, her exuberance remarkable. One interes- 
ting factor is how intact she has kept her style; it seems completely 
free from any influence later than that of Ethel Waters. It’s a bit 
florid for my taste, | must admit, with something of that old 
cabaret-performer drawback of seeking to make a musical effect 
secondary to a dramatic one — ‘selling’ the song, in other words — 
but even so one has to admire the completeness of Miss Hall’s 
command of her idiom. The accompanying group is the kind best 
calculated to support the singer’s work; they’re workmanlike, 
sympathetic to the material, the singer, the period under recall 
in general: they do an adequate job. 
So it’s a successful record within the terms of what it sets out to 
do; that is, re-create something of the 1930’s world of music, 
when jazz and the entertainment business were more easily inter- 
mixed — as indeed they had to be, though there’s no space to 
investigate that complex situation here. Inevitably it will appeal 
mostly to those listeners who like their music to reflect a good- 
time cheerfulness rather than those who seek a more ascetic and/ 
or complex musical experience. JACK COOKE 


JUKE JOINT BLUES 

SLIM PICKINS: Eddie Burns (vcl, hca); John T, Smith (g) 
Detroit — 1948 

5354B Bad woman blues 

LAVADA DURST (vcl, p); unknown saxes; g; bs; d 
Houston — 1949 

ACA 1300 Hattie Green 
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MR.HONEY (David Edwards) (vel, g) 
Houston — 1961 
ARC 102A_ Build a cave 
BUDDY LEWIS \vcl,g) unknown p; bs; d 
Los Angeles — 1952 
ST312A Lonesome bedroom 
HARVEY HILL JR. (vcl, g) acc Harvey Hill String Band: unknown hca; g; 
bs; d 
Detroit — 1952 
She fooled me 
L.C. WILLIAMS (vel); Lightnin’ Hopkins (g) 
Houston — 1951 
J484 The Lazy J 
SONNY BOY HOLMES (vcl, g); unknown p; g; d-1 
Los Angeles — 1952 
0-96 I’ve got the $64 question blues 
225-AA T-N-T woman 
SONNY ‘HOOTIN’ TERRY AND HIS NIGHT OWLS: 
oa Terry (vcl, hca); Brownie McGhee (g); Bob Gaddy or Wilbur Ellis 
p 
New York City — 1952 
M44 Harmonica train 
BIG BOY SPIRES AND HIS TRIO: 
Arthur Spires (vcl, g); John Lee Henley (hea); Johnny Williams (g); unknown 
d Chicago — 1953 
U5001 Which one do | love 
SQUARE WALTON (vcl,g); Sonny Terry (hca); unknown p; g;d 
New York City — 1953 
E3VB-1911 Bad hangover 


JIMMY WILSON (vcl); Lafayette Thomas (g); probably Que Martyn (ten); 
King Solomon (p); unknown bs; d 
Oakland — 1953 
Trouble trouble 
ALVIN SMITH (vcl, g); unknown p;d 
Oakland — 1954 
On my way 
LIGHTNIN’ LEON (vel, g); unknown hca; p; bs; d 
Memphis — 1959 or 1960 
Repossession blues 
J Blues Classics BC-23 (52/6d.) 


R106 


THIS IS A collector’s item — and | do mean 

collector. \t isn't really the kind of blues record 
that one would recommend to the jazz collector who likes a few 
blues records on his shelves; not that is, unless he wants something 
representative of the uncultivated, unsophisticated blues of the 
barrel-houses and jukes of the ‘fifties. For that is what this LP is 
all about — the music of the joints, whether they were in Houston, 
Memphis, Oakland or New York; tough places, uncouth and ram- 
shackle, like the incredible photograph on the record sleeve, and 
like the music that the record contains. Most of:the artists are 
unknown, or known only in a small circle — some, like Alvin Smith 
don’t appear in Blues Records 1943—66, or like Jimmy Wilson’s 
Trouble, aren't listed. Many of the items have particularly good 
lyrics — blues clearly meant something to these men, as it had to 
earlier generations. So Lightnin’ Leon’s Repossession is a very 
strong social comment, while Build a cave (by Honeyboy Edwards 
taking a trip from Mississippi down to Texas) follows the line of 
‘opting out’ which Big Boy Crudup had pioneered (on record, | 
mean) that same year with /’m gonna dig myself a hole. Obviously 
Edwards had been listening to records, as had Lavada Durst with 
his romping version of Hattie Green, Buddy Lewis with his version 
of Curtis Jones’s Lonesome bedroom, or | suspect, Big Boy Spires 
with his Which one do | love, which has references to New Iberia 
and Monroe; It was from that region of Louisiana that Alvin Smith 
apparently departed when he made his way to Oakland. The music 
is pretty rough-and-ready, though Terry’s Harmonica train is 
superbly played, but it is generally good and persuasive . Blues 
without frills for the initiated. PAUL OLIVER 


WINGY MANONE 


WINGY MANONE, VOLUME 1: 
Joseph ‘Wingy’ Manone (tpt, vcl-1); Matty Matlock, Joe Marsala (cit); Eddie 
Miller (ten); Conrad Lanoue (p); Hilton ‘Nappy’ Lamare (g, vel-2); Artie 
Shapiro (bs); Ray Bauduc (d) 

New York City — April 9, 1936 


BS-101197-1 You started me dreaming-1,2 
BS-101199-1 Dallas blues-7 

BS-101300-1 It’s no fun-7 

BS-101302-1 Swingin’ at the Hickory House-1,2 


George Brunies (tbn) added; Miller and Lamare out; Danny Alvin (d) re- 
places Bauduc; Marsala switches to tenor 
New York City — February 4, 1937 


BS-04565-1 Formal night in Harlem-1 
BS-04566-1 Sweet Lorraine-7 
BS-04567-1 Boo-hoo-1 

BS-045 70-1 Oh say can you swing-1 


Joseph ‘Wingy’ Manone (tpt, vcl-1); Al Mastren (tbn); Joe Marsala (cit); 
Babe Russin (ten); Conrad Lanoue (p); Artie Shapiro (bs); Danny Alvin (d) 
New York City — May 25, 1937 
BS-010246-1 The image of you-7 
BS-010248-1 (I just can’t imagine} life without you-1 
Joseph ‘Wingy’ Manone (tpt, vcl-1); Leon ‘Chu’ Berry (ten); Buster Bailey 
(clt); Conrad Lanoue (p); Danny Barker (g); Jules Cassard (bs); William ‘Cozy’ 
Cole (d) 
New York City — June 19, 1939 
BS-037734-1 Limehouse blues 


Joseph ‘Wingy’ Manone (tpt, vcl-1); Buck Scott (tbn); Gus Fetterer (cit); 
Leon ‘Chu’ Berry (ten); Ernie Hughes (p); Zeb Julian (g); Sid Jacobs (bs); 
William ‘Cozy’ Cole (d) 

BS-041971-1 Blue Lou 

BS-041975-1 My honey’s lovin’ arms- 1 


Joseph ‘Wingy’ Manone (tpt, vcl-1); Babe Bowman (tbn); Bill Covey (cit, alt); 

Stan Wrightsman (p); Russell Soule (g); Bill Jones (bs); Dick Cornell (d) 
Hollywood — August 6, 1940 

PBS-049982-1 Dinner for the duchess-1 


Joseph ‘Wingy’ Manone (tpt, vcl-1); Marty Marsala (cnt); George Brunies 
(tbn); Joe Marsala (clt); Mel Powell (p); Carmen Mastren (g); Al Morgan (bs); 
Zurry Singleton (d) 
New York City — March 19, 1941 

BS-062859-1 Mama’s gone goodbye-2 
BS-062861-1 Stop the war (the cats are killin’ themselves)-1 
-2 vocal trio of Manone, Marty Marsala and Brunies on this track 

Jina §) RD-8050 (39/11d.) (45 mins.) 


MANONE’S Victor sessions of the ‘thirties and 

early ‘forties generally produced pleasant if un- 
exceptional jazz within a loose jam session format, with occasionally 
an individual soloist lifting the level of the whole. This happens 
here on Limehouse where Chu Berry, aside from a good passage 
by Bailey, takes over completely and has a superb bustling solo on 
the lines of the one he recorded on Hampton's Shufflin’ at the 
Hollywood. Berry is also very good on My honey’s and Blue Lou, 
both also having attractive spiky solos from the little known 
Fetterer and well controlled middle register playing by the leader. 
Manone plays well on several other tracks — Sweet Lorraine, Stop 
the war (the bomb and machine gun noises are distinctly unfunny) 
and Dallas for example — and his vocals are inoffensive. Some of 
the material — Formal, Boo hoo, Oh say, Image and dinner — is 
mediocre though the soloists are less deterred than might be ex- 
pected but on reasonable themes such as Sweet Lorraine, It’s no 
fun, Dallas and You started musicians such as Matlock, Marsala, 
Miller and Lanoue sustain a good solo level and ensemble Passages 
are well intergated. It is only when Manone gets over ambitious, as 
on the coda of /#’s no fun, that things tend to fall apart. 
This is amiable, attractive jazz, with no pretention to great emotional 
depth, but on its own level it succeeds, and Berry’s solos are 
amongst his finest on record. Sound is first rate, but owners of 
Manone’s German RCA LP (LPM10123) will note duplication of 
Sweet, Formal, Boo hoo, Oh say and Dallas. ALBERT McCARTHY 


WES MONTGOMERY 


SO DO IT: 
James Clay (ten, fl); Victor Feldman (p); Wes Montgomery (g); Sam Jones 
(bs); Louis Hayes (d) 

Los Angeles — October 11, 1960 


Movin’ along :: Tune top :: Sandu :: Body and soul :: So do it 
omit Clay 

Los Angeles — October 12, 1960 
! don’t stand a ghost of a chance with you :: Says you 


Riverside 2360 003 (29/10d.) (37 mins.) 
Jan EXCELLENT LP, this was made at a time 

when Wes Montgomery was still primarily in a 
jazz bag. Not that he ever completely left it but his later work 
did often tend towards the commercial, albeit in a very tasteful 
manner. There are no concessions here, though, and in stimulating 
musical company Montgomery stretches out and shows what a 
fine soloist he was. 
He is featured on bass guitar on some of the tracks and | personally 
don’t care a great deal for the sound he gets from the instrument. 
But this is a minor point and one has to admit that he blends well 
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EDDIE THOMPSON sy myYSELF Recorded live 
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with James Clay’s flute. Clay, incidentally, digs in tar more on this 
instrument than on tenor. Listen to the way in which he moves 
Body and soul into a faster tempo. 

It would be a great pity if this album was overlooked because of its 
relatively quiet approach and its insistence on order and thought- 
fulness, as opposed to chaos and false ideas of ‘‘spontaneity’’. The 
musicians fit into the group when necessary, as well as expressing 
their solo talents, and though Montgomery is clearly the star the 
level of performance from the others is extremely high. 

One final word. Alun Morgan’s sleeve-notes are a model of their 
kind. Concise and informative, they fill in all the relevant details 
of the background to the session. Morgan is one of the few jazz 
writers who realises that useful details are of far more value than 
fake philosophising, political posturing, and show-biz guff. | don’t 
want to sound anti-American, because I’m not, but | do think some 
of our friends from across the water could take a few lessons from 
him. JIM BURNS 


ALEX MOORE 


IN EUROPE: 
Alexander Herman Moore (vel, p) 
Stuttgart, Germany — October 23, 1969 
Boogiein’ in Strassburg :: Alex thinking :: New “Blue Bloomer Blues’ :: 
Rock and roll bed blues :: Flossie Mae :: Just ablues :: Rolling around 
Dallas ‘::_ Having fun here and there 
ewe 1048 (52/6d.) 


REVIEWING this record recently Mike Lead- 

bitter remarked that the tracks bewildered him, 
that “they are for his own amusement and not to entertain the 
listener. When he plays some good blues or boogie he'll switch to 
another tack at the very moment you're getting interested. His 
rambling is often amusing ”’ he added, but complained that “his 
piano pieces have no form. Like a collection of bits from here and 
there’’. Well, it’s a point of view, but it certainly isn’t mine. | 
couldn’t disagree more, in fact. Moore it seems to me, is a true 
original. He has a remarkable capacity for innovation and exercises 
it without resting on cliches and phrases that he has played and 
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perfected over and over again. | would likewise totally disagree 
with the view that his blues are formless, but | would concur 

that they aren’t the form that most blues pianists use. He does not 
construct a blues against a single,, unvarying bass figure for say 
three minutes on end; he does not play off the choruses, with 
intervals for solos and breaks, in predictable sequence. Instead he 
seems to have a far more developed sense of form, which gives a 
totally unexpected shape to his compositions — consider for 
instance, Alex thinking, which is very far from formless but has an 
unusually advanced construction, passing through several phases 
to the final resolution. The opening theme, Boogie’ in in Strass- 
burg, similarly moves through a progression of defined patterns 
which build into the whole as the piece concludes. In this it 
seems that Moore has used a kind of ragtime development in a 
wholly biues idiom, which is far beyond a structure attempted by 
most bluesmen. Again, Just a blues, though unfortunately faded 
out, is a very beautifully modelled theme which recalls Ammons’s 
Chicago in my mind, played at a faster tempo. When Alex Moore 
plays a theme like B/ue bloomer which he first recorded forty 
years ago he settles back to an older, much more limited style; 
with relief it seems, he stretches out in a complex improvisation on 
the theme for the concluding choruses. A most refreshing album; 
I'd like to hear what enthusiasts of say, Erroll Garner or Thelon- 
ious Monk would think of it. PAUL OLIVER 


LEE MORGAN 


THE SIXTH SENSE: 
Lee Morgan (tpt); Jackie McLean (alt); Frank Mitchell (ten); Cedar Walton 
(p);. Victor Sproles (bs); Billy Higgins (d) 
New York City — November 10, 1967 
The sixth sense :: Short Count :: Psychedelic :: Afreaka 
climax :: The cry of my people 
J Blue Note BST84335 (47/6d.) (38 mins.) 


i: Anti- 


| WONDER who will buy a record like this? It 

isn’t bad, nor is it exceptionally good. It is 
modern, but hardly says anything that hasn’t been said before on 
a dozen other Blue Note dates. The soloists are, on the whole, 
talented — both Morgan and McLean have strong reputations — but 
their work here isn’t amongst their best.In short, it’s all very 
ordinary. 
Perhaps | shouldn't be so harsh? McLean’s solos are worth hearing 
for their intensity and the way in which the atmosphere of the 
sessions picks up when he starts blowing. But | doubt that an avid 
fan of his music would rate them highly. And although | stated 
earlier that the soloists are talented | do think it’s necessary to 
point out that Frank Mitchell should be viewed with a certain 
amount of suspicion, His tone is ugly and merely copied from other 
jazzmen, and his solo efforts little more than compendiums of the 
current cliches, 
Lee Morgan seems to me to take up a lot of space to say very little. 
He has an attractive sound and, with more melodic tunes to work 
on, might have created better solos. It’s noticeable that his best 
contribution is on the relatively short and relaxed The cry of my 
people, There’s a lesson in this somewhere. 
In view of what the Editor of this magazine has said recently about 
the sales of jazz records in gerferal | take it that Blue Note LP’s 
reach an enthusiastic audience. It would certainly appear so from 
the number issued. But | can’t help thinking that a lot of the 
music on them is going to sound very stale in a couple of years. 

JIM BURNS 


JEAN-LUC PONTY 


KING KONG: 
Jean-Luc Ponty (elec vin, baritone violectra); lan Underwood (ten); Gene 
Estes (vib); Buell Niedlinger (bs); Arthur D. Tripp (d) 

Los Angeles — 1969 
King Kong 
Ernie Watts (alt, ten) replaces Underwood; Wilton Felder (fender-bs) ; 
replaces Niedlinger; John Guerin (d); replaces Tripp; omit Estes 

same date 
Idiot bastard son :: Twenty small cigars :: America drinks and goes 
home 
add Frank Zappa (g) 

same date 
How would you like to have a head like that 
Jean-Luc Ponty (elec-vin); Donald Christlieb (bassoon); Gene Cipriano 
(oboe, eng-hn); Vince De Rosa (fr-hn, descant); Arthur Maebe (fr-hn, 
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tuben); Jonathan Meyer (fl); Milton Thomas (viola); Haroid Bemko (cello); 
George Duke (p, elec p); Buell Niedlinger (bs); Arthur D. Tripp (d); lan 
Underwood (cond) 

same date 
Music for electric violin and low-budget orchestra 

Liberty LBS83375 (39/11d.) 

J BASICALLY, Jean-Luc Ponty belongs to what 

one might call the intermediate era of violinsts 
in jazz, developing beyond what people like Stuff Smith, Nance 
or Grapelly were doing yet not attempting the complex proce- 
dures of people like Ornette Coleman and Alan Silva. Ponty’s own 
work retains the basic, first-era fundamental of broad, horn-like 
phrasing, though it’s overlaid with a few of the ideas of the avant- 
garde and is developed into a personal vocabulary through the use 
of the two electric instruments. with which he sometimes comes 
close to setting up a sound scale as comprehensive as, and as 
different from, acoustic violin as that which exists between electric 
and acoustic guitar. His broad, sweeping, always strongly melodic 
lines combine with this sound to create some intriguing, personal, 
and generally enjoyable music. 
He’s well served on the whole by Frank Zappa, the Mother of 
Invention who now seems intent on carving out a career for him- 
self as composer and orchestrator: he’s produced some attractive 
themes and settings here, revealing an expected gift for irony, a less 
expected one for gentleness, and a genuine feeling for the use of 
triple metre. On the long Music for electric violin and low-budget 
orchestra there's a less happy situation: Zappa seems to have 
overreached himself here and the stiching together of several 
influences from early 20th century straight music shows a bit 
thread-bare; Zappa's talent is essentially for the small scale, 
essentially melodic pieces like /diot, or for the nicely-timed, hip 
comedy of America, But though it all doesn’t come off to the 
same degree, there’s much that’s interesting here: and incidentally, 
welcome back Buell Niedlinger! JACK COOKE 


RARE JAZZ OF THE TWENTIES 


MARLOW HARDY AND HIS ALABAMIANS: 
Eddie Mallory, Elisha Herbert (tpt); Henry Clark (tbn); Artie Starks, Marlow 
Hardy (alt, clt); unknown (ten); Ralph Anderson (p); Leslie Corley (bs); 
oe Turner (brass bs); Jimmy McHendricks (d); Alabama Magpie Trio 
vel-1 
New York City —October 29, 1929 
149197-2 Georgia pines-1 
149198-1 Song of the bayou-1 
KANSAS CITY TIN ROOF STOMPERS: 
Junie Cobb (cnt); Cecil Irwin (cit); Ernie Smith (bar); Frank Melrose (p); 
possibly Tommy Taylor (d); Jimmy Bertrand (xy!) 
Chicago — March 15, 1929 
C-3127 Aunt Jemima stomp 
C-3128 St. Louis bound 
KANSAS CITY STOMPERS: 
same personnel as above 
Chicago — July 2, 1929 
C-3761 Shanghai honeymoon 
C-3762 Good feelin’ blues 


JIMMY WADE’S CLUB ALABAM ORCHESTRA: 

Jimmy Wade (tpt); unknown tbn; clit, p; bj; tu; d; Perry Bradford (vcl-1) 
New York City —c. April 7, 1927 

GEX-572 Original black bottom dance-1 


BUBBER MILEY AND HIS MILEAGE MAKERS: 
Bubber Miley, Ward Pinkett (tpt); Wilbur de Paris (tbn); Hilton Jefferson, 
unknown (alt, clt); Happy Cauldwell (ten); Earl Fraser (p); Bernard Addison 
(g); unknown brass bs; d; George Bias (vcl-1) 
New York City — July 3, 1930 
63108-2 Black Maria-1 
63109-2 Chinnin‘ and chattin’ with May-1 
unknown tpt; tbn replace Pinkett and De Paris; Edith Wilson (vcl-2) 
New York City — September 17, 1930 
63645-6 Loving you the way | do-2 
63646-5 The penalty of love 
CLIFF JACKSON AND HIS KRAZY KATS: 
Melvin Herbert, Henry Goodwin (tpt); possibly Charlie Irvis (tbn); Rudy 
Powell (alt,clt);Earl Evans (alt); Horace Langhorn (ten); Cliff Jackson (p); 
Andy Jackson (bj); Chester Campbell (brass bs); Percy Johnson (d) 
New York City — c, January 30, 1930 
3867 Torrid rhythm 


WALTER BARNES AND HIS ROYAL CREOLIANS: 
George Wright, Laurence ‘Cicero’ Thomas (tpt); William Bradley, Ed 
Burke (tbn); Irby Gage, Wilson Underwood (alt, clt); Lucius Wilson (ten), 
Walter Barnes (ten, bar); Paul Johnson (p); William Hall (bj); Quinn Wilson 
or Louis Thompson (brass bs); William Winston (bs) 

Chicago — February 26, 1929 


Cc-3010 Third rail 


FRANKIE TRUMBAUER’S AUGMENTED ORCHESTRA: 
Bix Beiderbecke, Sylvester Ahola (cnt); Bill Rank (tbn); Don Murray (cit); 
Frankie Trumbauer (c-mel); Bobby Davis (alt); Adrian Rollini (bs-sx); Joe 
Venuti (vin); Frank Signorelli (p); Eddie Lang (g); Chauncey Morehouse (d); 
Irving Kaufman (vcl-1) 
New York City — September 30, 1927 

I’m wondering who-1 

: Old Masters @ TOM-5 (55/-) (43% mins) 


81500-A 


THE HARDY tracks are reasonable big band 
performances of the period, with strong ensemble 
work, a forgettable vocal trio, and good solos on both titles from 
a trumpeter, probably Mallory who, along with Herbert, contri- 
butes some punching union lead work on Song, The Kansas City 
Stompers’s music is somewhat in the good time vein one associates 
with Blythe, Bertrand, etc., Melrose having capable solos on 
Shanghai and Good feelin’, and Cobb providing a good lead through- 
out though somewhat indifferent solos. There are gay solos from 
Bertrand, but the highspots are Irwin’s really fine flowing clarinet 
solos on Aunt and St. Louis, particularly beautiful low register 
work very much in the manner of Simeon. Original black has too 
much of Bradford’s vaudeville vocal, its saving point being a 
capable solo from Wade. 
The Miley’s were made at a time when he was mainly working with 
Leo Reisman and are commercially slanted. George Bias is a little 
hard to take, though Miley backs him well on Chinnin’ in which he 
follows with a fine plunger solo, but Edith Wilson is more acceptable 
if unmemorable. The duet on Lovin, by Miley (with plunger) and 
an unidentified trumpeter who plays muted, is well contrasted, 
but on the whole Miley is regrettably reticent. What is impressive 
is the drive of the ensemble passages which could match that of 
most of the top bands of the day, and the splendid sweeping New 
Orleans style clarinet solo on Chinnin’ which might well be by 
Albert Nicholas. Torrid is also notable for spirited ensemble work — 
a characteristic of this very proficient band — and Jackson takes 
a good stride solo, the whole contrasting with Barnes’s Third 
where the tricky score takes precedence over individual contribu- 
tions, though the alto soloist had clearly listened to Jimmy Dorsey. 
I’m wondering never really gets off the ground and is one of 
Trumbauer’s lesser recordings. 
There are various interesting tracks on this LP unavailable else- 
where, making its acquisition, well worthwhile. Sound is un- 
gimmicked, and good condition 78s have been used for dubbing. 
ALBERT McCARTHY 


BUDDY RICH BIG BAND 


KEEP THE CUSTOMER SATISFIED: 
Full personnel not given, but including: George Zonce (tpt); Rick Stepton 
(tbn); Richie Cole, Jim Mosher (alt); Pat LaBarbara (ten); Meredith McLain 
(p); Buddy Rich (d) 

The Tropicana, Las Vegas — 1970 
Keep the customer satisfied :: Long days journey :: Midnight cowboy 
medley :: Celebration :: Groovin’ hard :: The juicer is wild :: Winning 
the West 


| HATE TO say it but this one could get my 

vote as the biggest bore of the year. All right, 
the band digs in hard at times but it doesn’t swing, mainly | suspect 
because of the essentially dull sound of the electric bass. Rich’s 
heavy drumming might have something to do with it, too. And on 
the whole the arrangements are routine and the soloists lack 
character. 
The basic material is, of course, heavily laced with contemporary 
rhythms and phrasing. Sometimes it works — Long days journey 
has a nice brooding quality — and sometimes it doesn’t, as when 
the band sounds very much like a palais unit trying to get with 
it at the start of Keep the customer satisfied, Even when the 
approach is successful, though, | get the feeling that the music 
would sound far better as the score for a film. The impact is almost 
visual, which is maybe why Rich makes such a hit in concert. 
Certainly the long Bill Holman-arranged Midnight Cowboy medley 
need something other than its musical qualities to get it across. 
I’m aware that the band currently rates highly with its audiences, 
but the performance here is very commonplace. | doubt that I'll 
remember any of the tracks from this LP in a few months from 
now. 
Low marks for the sleeve-note writer who gushes on about keeping 
the customer satisfied but doesn’t seem to believe in keeping him 


J Liberty LBS83334 (39/11d.) (41 mins) 


informed. Amongst othér things there is no band personnel listed, 
And the only recording date mentioned is 1970. Surely it would 
have been a simple matter’ to have shown these details? 


JIM BURNS 


BOB SC\DBEY’S FRISCO BAND 
THE SCOBEY STORY, VOLIJME 2: 
Bob Scobey (tpt); Jack Buck, Btob Mielke, Marshall Nichols (tbn); George 
Probert (clt, sop); Wally Rose (j2); Clancy Hayes (bj, vcl); Dick Lammi (bs); 
Bob Short (tu); Fred Higuera (a) 

San Francisico — April 12, 1952 


LK-321 Blues my naughty sweetie gives to me 

LK-322 Do you know what it means to miss New Orleans? 
LK-323 Peoria 

LK-324 Of all the wrongs you’ve done to me 


San Francisco — June 1953 
Mielke, Nichols and Short out 


LK-337 Ace in the hole 
LK-338 Silver dollar 
LK-339 Long gone 
LK-340 Hindustan 
San Francisco — October 6 and November 10, 1953 
LK-362 Huggin’ and a-chalkiin’ 
LK-367 Everything is peaches down in Georgia 


Big butter and egg man 
Sidewalk blues 
Jsco Time Jazz @L-12033 (48/6d.) (33 mins) 


SCOBEY always seemed to me a man trapped 

by his early involvement in the traditional 
‘revival’ and most of all by his association with the Lu Watters band. 
He dispensed with the worst aspects of this music, his rhythm sec- 
tions for example at least attempting to obtain a reasonably flexible 
beat, and in such solos as those on Do you know and Of all the 
wrongs displays a powerful full tone and a style that obviously 
owes all to Armstrong. Unfortunately he never completely broke 
loose and developed his full capabilities, and from an economic 
viewpoint one can hardly blame him. The result is, as this LP shows 
all too clearly, that his music became an uneasy compromise be- 
tween traditionalism of the Watters brand and an unconvincing 
swing style. The two aspects are reflected on the one hand by 
Rose’s square bar-room playing and on the other by the Scobey 
solos mentioned above, with the other musicians, apart from 
Hayes, closer to Scobey’s conception. 
Whatever Scobey may have felt he capitulated completely on these 
dates to Hayes, presumably by commercial choice, for only on 
Sidewalk are we spared a Hayes vocal. Hayes is an amusing vaude- 
ville artist in small doses, his knowledge of lyrics to early songs 
being encyclopedic, but when one roistering vocal follows another 
ones irritation increases to the point that hearing the LP through 
becomes a burden. Scobey wis not the first minor but by no 
means untalented musician who failed to develop his potential, 
neither is it likely he will be the last. The best one can say of a 
record like this is that it might be suitable for a very square party. 
Sound reasonable, ALBERT McCARTHY 


JIMMY SMITH 


JIMMY SMITH’S GREATEST HITS — VOL.2: 
Jimmy Smith (org); Kenny Burrell (g); Donald Bailey (d) 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J. — February 26, 1959 
Hackensack 
omit Burrell 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J. — 1958 
Home cookin’ 
add Quentin Warren (g) 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J. — January 4, 1960 
Night in Tunisia 
Jimmy Smith (org); Blue Mitchell (tpt); 1ke Quebec (ten); Quentin Warren 
(g); Donald Bailey (d) 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J. — March 22, 1960 
Big fat mama 
Jimmy Smith (prg); Stanley Turrentine (ten); Kenny Burrell (g); 
Donald Bailey (d) 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J. — April 25, 1960 
Back at the chicken shack 
Jimmy Smith (org); Lou Donaldson (alt); Quentin Warren (g); Donald 
Bailey (d) 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J. — February 2, 1962 
When my dreamboat comes home :: Justa closer walk with thee 
omit Donaldson 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J. — February 1, 1963 
Bucket :: 3 for4 :: Sassy Mae 
add Stanley Turrentine (ten) 
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Englewood Cliffs, N.J. — February 8, 1963 
When the saints go marching in :: Stone cold dead in the market 
Jimmy Smith (org); Grant Green (g); Donald Bailey (d) 

Englewood Cliffs, N.J. — January 31, 1963 


I’m moving on 


THIS IS A two-record companion to Jimmy 

Smith’s Greatest Hits Vol.1, with a fair percen- 
tage of lesser rather than greater hits worked into it. It has one 
track reminiscent of the old-wall-of-sound days, Hackensack, then 


: Blue Note BST83367/68 (57/6d.) 


__—-moves into the period when Smith was refining his style, away 


——— 


from the all-action enfant terrible of The champ and others, to- 
wards a much less lavish method, letting his notes and phrases 
work for him and make their points within a context of brisk 
understatement. At this point he was arguably at his best ever 

and Night in Tunisia is a good example here of what he could 

do at that time, though | don’t remember it ever being any kind 
of particular commercial success. This method had its dangers, 
however, and much of the rest of these two records shows how 
they caught up with him. The turning point, | suppose, was 
Midnight special (not here, but Chicken shack is from the same 
session and in the same genre) which was a solid commercial 

hit, and must have had some influence on the way he rapidly 

took to imitating himself rather than developing his style any 
further. One can’t blame him for opting for economic security, 

of course, and one has to entertain also the probability that had 
he not been so successful at this point he might not have developed 
anyway; but whatever the possibilities it is certain that from this 
point on his work generally becomes increasingly predictable and 
increasingly barren of interest. 

Even so it’s always tidy, neat, clean and crisp, and there’s far 
worse music than this in the world if one only wants to half- 
listen, Four sides of it for concentrated listening is not a good 
diet, however, and | wouldn’t recommend it. 

The associated musicians here range from the adequate to the 
impressive; Quentin Warren whiles away the spaces when Smith 
isn’t playing and generally says so little it’s a relief to welcome the 
organist back sometimes; Turrentine and Donaldson do their 
respective things without doing much else; Donald Bailey never 
seems to tire of it all. It’s very welcome though to hear the gruff 
phrases of the late Ike Quebec come roaring through the gathering 
gloom on side 4; along with Blue Mitchell he gets some real action 
started and even prods Smith into. becoming, momentarily, some- 
thing more than just his own shadow. JACK COOKE 


BIG JOE WILLIAMS 
THINKING OF WHAT THEY DID TO ME: 
Big Joe Williams (vcl, g); Charlie Musselwhite (hca-1) 

Berkeley, California — December 14, 1969 
Louisiana bound :: Killing floor blues :: Throw the boogie woogie :: Dirt 
road blues :: Montreal blues :: Take me out of the bottom :: Thinking 
of what they did to me :: The death of Dr. Martin Luther King -i: :: Army 
men in Vietnam-1 :: Creole Queen :: Remember way back :: Bad 
living :: Trouble for everybody-1 :: King Jesus -1 

Arhoolie 1053 (52/6d.) 

cris Strachwitz has the knack of extracting 

the best out of the singers that he records. This is 
especially true of Big Joe Williams, whom he first recorded ten 
years ago and issued on the second record of his Arhoolie label. 
‘Hard Times’ was an exceptional collection whose deep involvement 
was the result of a harrowing period in Williams’s life; now Chris has 
come up with another collection that is no less dramatic and 
challenging. Williams seems to have been in exceptional form and 
his tendency to muddy the sound by attempting to play more than 
he can really master is in no way evident here. A title like Take 
me out which has several licks that are fairly standard Big Joe but 
which are often unclear, have here a sharpness which demonstrates 
how superbly he can play. A few of the songs here have him using 
the slide, often to great effect as on Killing floor, one of the best 
items on thealbum.I|t is only very loosely connected with the 
Doctor Clayton number, and it would be interesting to know how 
Joe came by it, or for that matter, by Creole Queen. This was 
originally recorded by Bill Gaither and though it is transformed in 
Williams’s version he keeps more closely to the content of the old 
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Okeh issue. Again, Louisiana has something in keeping with the 
early Muddy Waters title, while Thinking of what they did is on 
the ‘got me ‘cused’ theme, though sung to a distinctive tune here. 
Only on Dirt road does he seem to have deliberately tried to re- 
capture the sounds of another singer, slapping his guitar with the 
rhythm which Charley Patton used on his initial recording of the 
song. The death of Dr. Martin Luther King could have been un- 
comfortable, but as in his compositions on Roosevelt and 
Kennedy he brings an artless sensitivity to the subject which never 
descends into sentimentality or strives to be a conscious ‘memorial ‘ 
The story of the assasssination is rather clearly presented (linear 
narrative is not one of Big Joes strongest points) and it is totally 
successful. On this he is accompanied by Charlie Musselwhite, who 
works with him in great sympathy; only on King Jesus does this 
partnership break down. A very satisfying record and highly 
recommended. PAUL OLIVER 


RALPH WILLIS 


CAROLINA BLUES: 
Ralph Willis (vcl, g) 

New York City — 1946 
SRC 818 Church bells 


RALPH WILLIS AND HIS ALABAMA TRIO: Ralph Willis (g, vel); un- 
known g; bs; Judson Coleman (vcl-1) 
New York City — c. 1946 


2000 So many days 

2001 That gal’s no good 
2003 Goin’ to Chattanooga -7 
2005 / will never love again 


SLEEPY JOE’S WASHBOARD BAND: 
Ralph Willis (vcl, g); Pete Saunders (wbd) 
New York City —c. 1948 
35161 Amen blues 
35164 Mama, Mama blues 
RALPH WILLIS featuring BROWNIE McGHEE: Ralph Willis (vcl, g); 
Brownie McGhee (g); Dumas Ransom (bs) 
New York City — 1950 


JR1500 Everyday | weep and moan 
JR1502 Blues, blues, blues 
4462 Income tax blues 


unknown vel-1 
New York City — c. 1950 
Cool that thing-1 
New York City — 1951 
MU1007A Good bye blues 
New York City — October 3, 1951 
Ralph Willis (vel, g) 
210 Salty dog 
RALPH WILLIS COUNTRY BOYS: Ralph Willis (vcl, g); Sonny Terry 
(hea); Brownie McGhee (g) 
New York City — February 1952 
Cold Chills 
] Blues Classics @BC-22 (52/6d.) 
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A MEMBER of the Carolina school which centred 

around Blind Gary Davis and Blind Boy Fuller, 
Ralph Willis migrated to New York in the ‘forties in the wake of 
Brownie McGhee and Sonny Terry. Known as ‘Bama, presumably 
because of his country origins, he retained a roughness of texture 
and a certain uncultivated quality in his singing and playing which 
McGhee was to lose. In the ‘forties and ‘fifties he recorded quite 
a bit, often with McGhee and Terry to accompany him. The full, 
juke-joint sound of the two guitars and washboard, harmonica or 
bass, gave his records a ‘good-time’ sound which contrasted with 
the sad intonation of his voice. A good many years ago four titles 
by Willis were reissued here on Esquire EP241, and two of them, 
Goodbye blues and Church bell blues appear again here. The 
latter, however, is from a different session and the two make an 
interesting comparison: the slow and melancholy version on 
Esquire was quite different from the faster, lively one on Blues 
Classics, which is far closer in spirit to the Luke Jordan original. 
Several of Willis’s blues are songs of the sixteen-bar blues type, 
or songs of the verse-and-refrain type, as in That gal’s no good, 
Cool that thing or Salty dog. But | like his slow blues better, and 
particularly his novelty ones like Amen or /ncome tax which have 
unusual lyrics. Only a couple of tracks here have washboard and 
only one has Sonny Terry’s harp, but Brownie is present on 
several, providng a solid yet relaxed suppprt. Ralph Willis may 
not have been one of the greats of blues, but he has his place in 
the little documented New York scene. A useful, enjoyable issue. 

PAUL OLIVER 
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NE OF THE surprises of research into English 

jazz is the amount of activity which took place 
outside London. Take for instance the potted history of the 
Birmingham Palaise de Danse for the 1920’s which appeared in the 
Melody Maker of February, 1931, at pp.165/66. There is a fascina- 
tion both in the band names and the fragmentary personnel, thus: 


Early 1921 Frisco Jazz Band — This five piece band included Johnny 

Stein on the piano 

The Ragpickers 

Broadway Sextette — This band included Emile 

Christian (tbn); Johnny Rosen (vin); -Gubertini (dms) 

Albany Band — personnel: Jack Myers (tpt); Bernard 

Tipping (tbn); Jack Raine (vin); Billy Jones (pno); - 

Gubertini (dms); (the Gubertinis were of course Ted 

and Ronnie but who played with which band is not 

stated). 

Louisiana Jazz Band 

September 1921 Southern Rag-a-Jazz Band 

Autumn 1921 The Jazz Kings — this was a ten-day gig 

Autumn 1921 to January 1922 — Louisiana Jazz Band 

Autumn 1921 to February 1922 — Paramount Six. This band included 
Billy Southard (dms) 

January 1922 onwards — Mitchell’s Rag-a-Jazz Band. This band led by 

Jack Payne on piano. 

Rector’s Ambassador’s Five — This band led by Jack 

Payne (pno) and included Ben Davis (sax) 

Jazz Kings, Return engagement for one month — band 

included James Caulk (bjo/vel} 

Bill Madden’s Crescent City Orchestra 

Rector’s ““K” Orchestra — This band included Marie 

Kaye (dms) 

December 1922 to January 1923 — Manhattan Five 

1923 The Columbians 

Autumn 1923 Rector’s Peerless Orchestra 

Autumn 1923 to Spring 1924 — Rector’s Symphonators. This band included 
Sid Bright (pno) 

Summer 1924 The Saxos 

Autumn 1924 to 1927 — The Original Buffalo Orchestra 

1924 to 1926 The Decamerons. This was a five piece band led by 

Don Carroll 

Al Tabor’s Transatlantic Orchestra 


Spring 1921 
Summer 1921 


June/July 1921 


July 1921 


Autumn 1922 


February 1922 


Spring 1922 
1922 to 1924 


1927 to 1928 


1928 Jay Elms and His Band, The two band system having 
been discontinued from Autumn, 1928, this band 
appeared on its own. 

1928 Al Tabor and His New Capitol Band 
Chas Spinelly’s Band 
Bobbie Hind and his London Senora Band A\\ three bands 
appeared, separately, between Autumn, 1928 and 
Autumn 1929 

1929 Birmingham Palais Band. From Autumn 1929 on, 


visiting bands were discontinued and the house band 
was organised under the leadership of Robert Thomas 
(pno) formerly of the Decamerons. This band included 
Billy Maynard (dms); and James Donovan (sax/clt). 


Benny Payton’s band in London, 1919. Sidney Bechet is on the extreme right 


The 20’s — Birmingham Palais De Danse 


Je*z 


RESEARCH 


However, we can, by collation from various sources, add to the 
foregoing: 

Of The Frisco Jazz Band nothing further is known beyond the fact 
that Johnny Stein was an American who led his Dixie Jazz Band 
(which included Alcide Nunez, Eddie Edwards and Nick La Rocca. 
who formed the nucleus of the O.D.J.B.) at Schiller’s Retaurant, 
New York before World War 1, and who also led a group called 
‘The Five Blues’ (actually six in number) at The Frolics Club, 
Warwick Street, London, W.1, in 1921. 


BOBBIE HIND AND HIS LONDON SENORA BAND 


For the Rag Pickers we know, both from sheet music of 1920 and 
Rhythm of August, 1930, that the personnel was Jack Raine (cnt); 
Stanley Jones (tbn); Phil Goodman (sax); Harry Howard (pno); 
Bill Gerhardi (vin); Emile Grimshaw (bjo); Dinty Moore (dms). 
Later Laurie Huntingdon replaced Moore. Howard and Huntingdon 
were to succeed to the Savoy Havana Band; Jack Raine was to 
join Jack Hylton; Billy Gerhardi was to lead his own band in the 
30’s, and Emile Grimshaw led his own banjo quartette in the 20's. 
It is understood that they made some tests for HMV but they were 
never released. 

Of both the Broadway Sextette and the Albany Band no further 
information has been traced — although there is a distinct echo 

of the Hammersmith Palais in both Emile Christian and Billy Jones 
who played with the O.D.J.B. in England at Hammersmith in 
1919/20. 

For the Louisiana Jazz Band a part personnel is given in the Melody 
Maker of Jack Pearce (sax); Bernard Tipping (tbn); Jack Clapper 
(vin); Lionel Clapper (dms); plus two unknowns as to names or 
instrumentation. 

The Southern Rag-a-Jazz Band are well known as an American 
group of Undergraduates who recorded seven sides for Edison Bell 
of which six were issued: 
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London — August 1921 


6984 Do you ever think of me EBW 3592 
6985 My Mammy = 
6986-1 Tiger rag EBW 3607 


London — September, 1921 


7002-1 When my baby smiles at me EBW 3607 

7003-1 Salome rejected 
London — October 1921 

7048-1 When my baby smiles: at me EBW 3625 

7049-2 Crooning 


Of the Jazz Kings, this is presumed to be Benny 
Payton’s group formed out of Will Marion Cook’s 
Southern Syncopators who visited England in 1919/ 
20 — minus Sidney Bechet who had returned to 
U.S.A. by 1921. Certainly at least one of the 
personnel of that group was known to be in London, 
London, namely, Pierre de Cayeux who in 1924 

was playing piano at The Quadrant Club. The 


personnel would then be: 

Unknown (sax); Fred Coxito (alt); George Smith (vin); 
Pierre de Cayeux (pno); Henry Shapiro or James Cault 
(bjo); Benny Payton (dms/dr) 


Earlier the Jazz Kings, with the substitution of 
Sidney Bechet for the unknown sax had recorded 
two tests for Columbia, but to quote Sidney 
Bechet’s autobiography Treat it Gentle: ‘they made 


amess of it and overcut the waxes so the records were never issued’. 


The date was about February, 1920, the titles were Tiger rag and 
High Society. \t is understood that the masters have never been 
traced and were probably destroyed. 

Of the Paramount Six, nothing further is known — but, conjec- 
turally, this may have been the precursor of the English group 
which recorded for Edison Bell as the Original Paramount Orches- 
tra, e.g. mx 7717 — Fate — EBW 3826. 

As Rector’s Paramount Six two tests were made for HMV by a 
group consisting of tpt; tbn; sax; vin; pno; dms; The date was 

28 February 1922, the titles After a while and Everybody stop. 
The masters are untraceable. 

Mitchell’s Rag-a-Jazz Band is interesting (although nothing further 
is known about that specific band) because it would seem to con- 
firm the association between the Birmingham and the Hammer- 
smith Palais de Dances, Mitchell was Manager of Hammersmith 
Palais and in 1921 had, for the Hammersmith Palais, formed a 
house-band known as Mitchell’s Syncopated No.1 Orchestra and 
when playing at Rector’s Club were known as the ‘Happy Six’ 
comprising: — 

Jack Blake (tpt); Lew Davis (tbn); Ben Davies (sax); Billy Jones (pno); 
Teddy Sinclair (vIn); Eddi Gross-Bart (dms/vel). 

All names so well-known in terms of English dance music as to 
need no comment. 

The succession of various Rector’s Band is interesting for the same 
reason, i.e. Rector’s was a London Club not normally associated 
with a provincial ballroom and the personnel are distinctly London 
Musicians, Again, the association with Hammersmith is endorsed 
because there was also at the Rector’s Club the Rector’s ‘Capitols’ 
Orchestra which was led by Leon Van Straten on violin and for 
which W.F. Mitchell (ie. the Manager of Hammersmith Palais) was 
Musical Director. 

Of Billy Madden’‘s Crescent City Orchestra (beyond the fact that it 
included Teddy Sinclair (vin); the Manhattan Five and The Col- 
umbians (unless they were related to Archie Alexander whose New 
Columbians were formed in 1923 for the Hammersmith and Kew 
Palais de Dances) nothing is known. 

The Buffalo Orchestra originated from Toronto, Canada (no con- 
nection with Hal Swain’s New Princes Toronto Orchestra), and 
arrived in England in August, 1924. Although originally under the 
direction of Le Roy E. Allward (sax), when they arrived in England 
they were led by Bill Shenkman and one ‘Quitt’. It would appear 
that the gentleman named Quitt soon quit because (apart from 

the originating reference in The Era of 25th July 1925, p.13) he is 
not mentioned again. They went straight to the Birmingham Palais, 
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and, although the following personnel is that which is usually 
given (e.g. Melody Maker of 1926 and 1937), The Era of July, 
1925 states that the original pianist was Charles Pacques who was 
later to lead a group known as The Tar Heels. No date is given for 
when he was replaced by Bob Stanniforth: 


Will Shenkman (bbs/Idr); Leon Chiliber (tpt); Jack Lawrie (tbn); Norman 
Wilkinson (alt); Peter Roch (vin/arr/bar); Bob Stanniforth (pno) ; Bob 
Thomas (bjo); Bill Cottenden (dms) 


In the summer of 1925, the Buffalo Orchestra were on tour and 
played at the London Club in September, 1925. By October they 
were back at Birmingham Palais with a revised personnel of: 


Lionel Clapper, Gil Port (saxes); Peter Roch (vin/sax); Bob Stanniforth 
(ono); Gus Goldstein (vin); Bob Thomas (bjo/gtr); Bill Shenkman (bbs/Idr); 
Bill Cottendon (dms) 

It will be noted that the saxes had been increased and the brass 
omitted, Jack Jackson is alleged to have played trumpet with this 
band (if so this would, logically, seem to be the right point in 
time) but no evidence has been traced. 

By 1927 they were replaced by Al Tabor’s Transatlantic Orchestra, 
and nothing further is known. 


AL TABOR’S TRANSATLANTIC BAND 


Beyond a straight personnel of Don Cameron’s Decameérons — 
nothing further is known — although it would appear from the 
Melody Makers of the day to have been a highly successful group. 
The personnel was: 


Don Carroll (sax/ldr); James Donovan (sax/clt/oboe); Bert Thomas (pno); 
G.Stone (vin); Billy Maynard (dms) 
Al Tabor had already been in the band business for some time. As 


early as 1920 he was leading a band at Maxime’s Dancing Academy 


in London, Immediately before going to the Birmingham Palais he 
had been at the Hammersmith with a band of changing personnel. 
That given for Birmingham is: 


Al Tabor (vin/dr); Arthur Williams (tpt); Harry Musikant (pno); Chas 
Ambler (ten); Danny Miller (alt); Bobby Martin (bjo/gtr); Roy Stevens (dms) 


He is reported to have recorded for Edison Bell and is known to 
have recorded for Piccadilly, e.g. MX1733(179) — Down Ken- 
tucky Way — Piccadilly 218. 

The personnel for Jay Elms and His Band was: 


Jay Elms (tpt/Ildr); Pat Malone (tbn/bbs); Geo, Bryant (sax); Slim Ashford 
(sax/vIn); Taffy Griffiths (pno/vcl); Wally Chapman (bjo); Doug Swallow 
(dms/xylo), 


No records have been traced. 

Bobbie Hind and his London Senora Band was one of the earliest 
stage bands. For 1921 the personnel was:- 

C.Grayson, T.Miles (tpt); R.Betts (ton); Billy Quarton (alt); Percy Hind 
(ten); Bobby Hind (ten/Idr); Malcolm Ives (pno); J.Llewellyn (bjo); C. 
Asplin (bbs); T. Thompson (dms) 


Of Chas Spinelli (not to be confused with either brother Fred who 
led the Lido Venice Band — or brother Reg who led a band at The 


Queen’s Hotel) nothing is known of the time he was at Birmingham. 


The only traceable reference is for 1932 when he had a band at 
Oddenino’s Hotel with a personnel which is obviously of no rele- 
vance to the subject in hand. 

Of the Birmingham Palais House Band nothing is known beyond 
that first reported. It is odd, however, how this sort of putting 
together is never finished. Just as this had been typed, information 
came to hand of a personnel for the Birmingham Palais de Danse 
Band as early as 1921 — confirming the policy of a residence group 
supported from time to time by visiting bands. The House Band 
for 1921 was: 

Jack Blake (tpt); Emile Christian (tbn); Bernard Tipping (thn); Jack Raine 
(sax/vin); Johnny Rosen (vIn); Billy Jones (pno); Horace Adams (pno); 

Bill Blanche (bjo); Ronnie Gubertini (dms) 

If this personnel is correct, it is an odd balance of three brass (of 
whom two are trombones) to one reed: together with the presence 
of two pianos and no brass _ bass! 

Again, to illustrate the problem of ever resolving the position — 
despite the statement in the Melody Maker that post-1929 the two 
band system was discontinued — a reference has been traced in 
Rhythm of October, 1929, p.11, to a group called the Moon- 
shiners (otherwise the London Dance Club Band) playing opposite 
the House Band and comprising: 

John E, Quinton (vin/alt); Teddy Prince {sop/alt/clt/vin); Tex Hannaby 
(ten/clt/vIn); Charlie Rowe (bjo/gtr); Ralph Melford (dms); Robert Thomas 
(pno/celeste/arr/Idr) 

If this information is to be relied on, and it would seem so in the 
absence of any other, Thomas was leader of both bands. 


THE MOONSHINERS 


Obviously there are gaps and unresolved issues in the information 

given, and quite probably, research into the entertainment pages 

of such newspapers as the Birmingham Daily Post, Birmingham 

Mail, the now defunct Evening Despatch and the Sunday Mercury 

would reveal further detail and, possibly, photographs. 

Unfortunately, for the pressure of other matters, | have neither 

the time nor the opportunity, but there is a field of exploration 

for someone who believes in English jazz and hot-dance bands. 
EDWARD S.WALKER 


(21) Collectors’ Notes 


AS | HOPED, my Keynote label listing which 

appeared in the August and September issues 
brought forth corrections and additions from readers. My thanks 
therefore to Mike Doyle of London, S.W.2, Owen Peterson of 
Holland-on-Sea, Essex, Chris Evans of Newport (Mon), Johs Bergh 
of Oslo, Erik Wiedemann of Copenhagen and last but not least John 
R.Smith of Buffalo, N.Y. who toc’ the trouble to write on three 
consecutive days as new addenda came to mind. | am listing the 
sessions requiring correction and/or amplification in chronological 
order with the initials of the contributor after the entry. In some 
cases the same correction was made by more than one correspondent. 


GEORGE HARTMAN AND HIS NEW ORLEANS ORCHESTRA. 
Correct location of recording is, of course, New Orleans and not 
New York, It is possible these were done in March, 1941 by super- 
visor Harry Lim. Lim had been in Chicago conducting jam sessions 
and went to New Orleans with a musician friend, who lived there, 
around Mardi Gras time when he recorded these titles. (JRS). 
LIONEL HAMPTON SEXTET WITH DINAH WASHINGTON 
(December 29, 1943). Johs Bergh has two different couplings of 
Keynote 606 as follows: 

LHS2 ! know how to do it (LHS3 on label, 2 in wax), 


Key K606 
LHS1 Evil gal blues (LHS2 on label, 1 in wax) : 
LHS3 Salty papa blues (3 both on label and wax) Key K606 
LHS2 | know how to do it (2 both on label and wax) - 
Mike Doyle’s copies go like this: 
LHS1 Evil gal blues (no vibes) 
LHS2 ! know how to do it (Hampton plays drums) 
LHS3 Salty papa blues (no vibes) 
LHS4 Homeward bound (Hampton, treble half of piano) 


Mike reports that LHS1 has the correct title but the label gives 
LHS2; LHS2 has the correct title but is labelled as LHS3; LHS3 is 
labelled as / know how to do it while LHS4 is labelled as Sa/ty papa 
blues although the label and the wax give LHS4. The labels of the 
JB and MD copies also carry the album number K.118. 


KANSAS CITY SEVEN (March 22, 1944). Although | gave take 2 
as the original take in my Jazz Monthly review of November, 1966 
(page 26) my Keynote listing of the original and alternative takes 
is the correct one. (CE). 


CHARLIE SHAVERS QUINTET FEATURING EARL HINES 
(April 22, 1944). CE draws attention to Jazz Journal for August, 
1970 and in particular paragraph 708 of Reg Cooper’s fine “Jazz 
Information” column. Here, with apologies to Reg for a lengthy 
quotation, is the relevant passage: “John Callanan (Bethesda, Mary- 
land) has the original 78 issue of Keynote 1305 and the B side has 
the HL26-2 take of Curry in a hurry (marked on both labels and 
wax). Although John was aware of the existence of take 1, he had 
thought it was incomplete until it appeared on ‘‘Hawkins And 
Hines’’, Mercury International SMWL21034 (134 599MFY). The 
solos, particularly by Hines, are quite different, so Mr, Larsen 
may have take one, taking the impressed evidence rather than the 
label misinformation”. The “Mr. Larsen” referred to is Hans Lar- 
sen (Copenhagen) who reported to Reg Cooper (June, 1970 Jazz 
Journal) that he noticed that the label of Curry in a hurry on 
Danish 12-inch 78 Tono MB13002 indicated matrix HL26-2 whereas 
HL26-1 appeared in the wax. 
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KEYNOTERS (June 7, 1944). Correct band title on K.1313 is 
“The Keynoters” (JB): 


BILLY TAYLOR’S BIG EIGHT (August 1, 1944). Johnny Hodges is 
listed on the label of K615 as ‘“‘Harvey”’, not ‘Harvey The Rabbit’ 
(OP). Sam-pan on Mercury (E) SMWL21023 is Carney-val in rhythm 
and not Passin’ me by (CE). Could Sam-pan simply be a Passin’ 

me by, or vice versa (JRS)? However Esquire’s 1945 Jazz Book 
listed this session in Leonard Feather’s discography of the year. At 
the time of publication none of the titles had been issued; Feather 
listed the personnel, gave the recording date and finished off with 
the title listing thus: “Carney-val in rhythm/ Sam-pan / two 
originals”. 

JONAH JONES AND HIS ORCHESTRA (September 20, 1944). 
JRS feels strongly that HL55 is the unissued B.H. boogie and not 
Trumpet interlude as listed. Trumpet interlude does not include 
Tyree Glenn on either vibes or trombone. Although he admits it 

is pure guesswork, JRS thinks that the missing block of matrices 
HL109 to HL112 cover another Jonah Jones session (dating from 
August, 1945 possibly) by the same personnel as the September 

20, 1944 session but minus Tyree Glenn, It is possible that this 

date produced Trumpet interlude, the unissued Exactly like you 
and two further unknown, unissued titles. 


COLEMAN HAWKINS QUINTET (October 12, 1944). Labels of 
K.655 and K.622 give date as October 17, 1944 (JB). Correct band 
title is Coleman Hawkins (and his) All American Five. More im- 
portant, two different takes of HL66 Beyond the blue horizon 
have been issued. Both are on Keynote K.622 but the alternative 
take is very rare on the 78. However, the “‘rare’’ take has been 
used on EmA MG26011 (JB). Jepsen lists this session correctly 

on page 206, Volume 4B (CE). 


CHARLIE SHAVERS’ ALL AMERICAN FIVE (October 18. 1944). 
Band title on K.619 is Charlie Shavers and His All American Five 
Featuring Teddy Wilson (JB). 


delmark 


NEW RELEASES 


Black Magic / Magic Sam Blues Band DS620 
| just wanta little girl/What have | done wrong/Easy baby/ 
You belong to me/It’s all your fault/I have the same old blues 
You don’t love me, baby/San Jose/Stop! you’re hurting me/ 
Keep loving me baby 
Carey Bell’s Blues Harp DS622 
I'm ready/! got to have somebody too/Blue Monday at Kan- 


sas City Red’s/ Train ticket/Come on over here/I cry so much/ 
Sad dreams, everything uptight/Last night/Rocking with a 
chromatic 


NOW BACK IN STOCK 

Sun Song/Sun Ra and his Arkestra DL411 

Sound of Joy/Sun Ra and his Arkestra DS414 

Dr Jazz/George Lewis New Orleans Ragtime Band DL201 

Bucket’s Got a Hole in it/Barney Bigard/Art Hodes All Sarsr DS211 

West Side Soul/Magic Sam DS615 

Sweet Home Chicago/Magic Sam/Luther Allison/Big Mojo/Louis 
Myers DS618 


Please Note: DL = MONO. DS = STEREO 
These 12"’ LPs cost 47/6 each post free in the UK 


Postal orders to 


76 Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue 
London W.C.1B 3AE 01-636 1810 


RED NORVO’S ALL STAR SEPTET (October 10, 1944). Norvo 
plays xylophone on HL61 Russian /ullaby (CE). 


CORKY CORCORAN (May 15, 1945). Keynote K.654 gives take 
5A for HL96. According to the label of HL95 (K.621) Minor blues 
was arranged by Johnny Thompson (JB). 


MILT HINTON (July 6, 1945). JB has a note that Exactly like you 
was also recorded at this session and issued on EmA MG36018. 


J.C. HEARD (August 17, 1945). Label of K.682 says J.C. Heard 
Quintet Featuring Johnny Guarnieri. (JB). 


BUD FREEMAN (November 15, 1945). JRS has checked through 
Down Beat magazines of the period and found that a folk singer 
named Tom Scott recorded for Signature about this time. Perhaps 
he is the “TS” referred to in the matrix number, 


CHUBBY JACKSON (November 29, 1945). HL113 is Headquarters 
and HL115 is Sam’s caravan according to the labels of K.625 (OP 
and JRS). Head hunters and Two heads are better than one were 
first issued on EmA MG36016; these two titles are not on Mer 
MG25076 as shown (OP). 


BUD FREEMAN (December 10, 1945). As Time on my hands 

was never released on 78 it is difficult to be precise about the matrix 
number. If it was KBF12 rather than KBF8 (already allocated to 

In side on the southside) the personnel variations make more sense 
(JRS). 


TED NASH (January 25, 1946). HL119 Sunny side of the street 
remains unissued. Mercury MG20016 uses the Coleman Hawkins 
version of the tune from the May 29, 1944 date (HL29) (JRS). 


BILL DARNELL/BABE RUSSIN (March 8, 1946). JRS writes ‘I 
don’t think the Darnell coupling is from the same Babe Russin 
session. The Darnell sides have a much larger instrumentation; 
Walkin’ has approximately two trumpets, four saxes and rhythm 
while Let’s fall in love has rhythm, four saxes and four or five 
strings’. 

ARNOLD ROSS (April, 1946). Missing title is / don’t know why 
(OP, EW, JRS). This is on EmA MG26029 and not Mercury (EW). 
Full recording date of this session is April 7, 1946 (JRS). Bye bye 
blues is matrix HL147 (JRS). 


MARIE BRYANT (April 29, 1946). Full title of KRW7 is /ce 
cream brick (JB, JRS). Band title on K.632 is Marie Bryant, The 
Midtowners And Orchestra (JB). 


LENNIE TRISTANO (October 8, 1946). HL176 on K.647 and 
EmA MG26029 is the same (OP). Nevertheless | have two versions 
on tape from Don Schlitten. | am not sure where Don obtained 
the alternative take; perhaps he has a Keynote test pressing. 


NEAL HEFTI (c.January, 1947/December, 1946). Correct title 

of HL195 is Sloppy Joe’s not Sloppy Joe (OP and JRS). Two takes 
of HL195 exist. Assuming HL195 is the original (on K.669), the 
alternative is on Mercury EP1-3100 (“Parade Of The Boppers”’) 

and EmA MG26001 (The Young At Bop”). The version on the 
Mercury “‘The Herdsmen”’ LP (SMWL21038) is also the alter- 
native take. This means, presumably, that the original take has not 
been reissued on microgroove (OP). 


RED RODNEY (January 29, 1947). Allen Eager listed on the 
labels of K.670 as “A.N.Other” (JB, OP). 


LENNIE TRISTANO (May 23, 1947). Coolin’ off with Ulanov 

on K.680 and EmA MG36016 are the same take (OP). 

Finally Erik Wiedemann gives details of more Keynote 78rpm 
albums from his 1947 Keynote catalogue: 

Keynote Album K-135 (George Barnes) comprising K651, K652 
and K653 

Keynote Album K-136 (Tenor jatt —sic!) comprising K654, K655 
and K656 

Keynote Album K-137 (Improvisations — Red Norvo and Teddy 
Wilson) K1310, K1314, K1319 

Keynote Album K-138 (Fazola Dixielanders) K658, K659 and 
K660 

Keynote Album K-141 (Johnny Guarnieri) K617, K623 and K682 
Keynote Album K-142 (Trumpet Jazz) K607, K608 and K619 
Keynote Album K-143 (Willie Smith) K620, K629 and HL91/HL92 
(May 2, 1945 date) 

Keynote Album K-144 (Count Basie) K1302 and K1303 


Keynote Album K-145 (Earl Hines) K1300, K1301, K1304 and 
K1305 

Keynote Album K-146 (Coleman Hawkins)K1308, K1316 and 
K1320 

Keynote Album K-147 (Lennie Tristano Trio) K647, K680 and 
K681 

Keynote K-149 (Rex Stewart) K1306 and K1307. 

Erik writes ‘‘as | have not seen the albums, the actual records in 
them may have other catalogue numbers, but at least the recordings 
used are the ones indicated above. For instance, HL91 and HL92 
used in albums K-143 obviously must have a catalogue number 
in that album”. 


GIL EVANS 
THOSE CHAPS of Polydor Inc. at 1700 Broad- 
way, New York, read Jazz Monthly and my 
Collectors’s Notes in particular. They have obligingly printed the 
full personnel for the Gil Evans Andex Album (see page 26 of the 
July, 1970 issue) and apologised to me in their Newsletter 7/70. 
Here is the full personnel: 
GIL EVANS: 
Snooky Young, Mike Lawrence (tpt); Jimmy Cleveland, Jimmy 
Knepper (tbn); Julius Watkins (fr-h); Howard Johnson (tuba); 
Hubert Laws (f); Billy Harper (ten); Gil Evans (p, elec p); Joe Beck 
(g); Gene Bianco (harp); Herb Bushler (bs); Elvin Jones (d); Sue 
Evans (percussion) 
General assembly :: Proclamation 
Variation on the misery :: So long 
Ernie Royal, Johnny Coles (tpt); Garnett Brown (tbn); Julius 
Watkins, Ray Alonge (fr-h); George Marge (f, sop); Billy Harper 
(f, ten); Howard Johnson (tuba); Gil Evans (p, elec p); Joe Beck 
(g); Herb Bushler (bs); Donald McDonald, Al Mouzon (d) 
Thoroughbread 
add Jimmy Cleveland (tbn). Howard Johnson switches to bar 
Blues in orbit Andex A10102 


:: Love in the open :: Spaced 


JIMMY OWENS 
MORE NEWS from Polydor Inc. This is one of 
their own productions: 
JIMMY OWENS — THE QUARTET PLUS — No Escaping It!!!: 
Jimmy Owens (tpt, flugel horn); Kenny Barron (p, elec p); Chris 
White (bs, Fender bs); Billy Cobham (d) 
New York City — March 6, 1970 
534 Lo-Slo Bluze Polydor 2425.031 
536 Complicity _— 
537 Chicago light green ~ 
539 Milan is love ~ 
Jimmy Owens (tpt, flugel horn); Billy Harper (f, ten); Howard 
Johnson (tuba, bar); Ray Alonge (fr-h); Kenny Barron (p, elec p); 
Sam Brown (g); Chris White (bs, Fender bs); Billy Cobham (d) 
New York City — March 13, 1970 
533 Polydor 2425.031 
535 - 
538 
540 


Didn’t we 

Put it all togetha’ 
No escaping it — 
Funk-a-de-Mama _ 


DICK KATZ 

IT WAS, | suppose, inevitable. There are two 
quite separate and unrelated pianists named Dick 
Katz. In the latest issue of Jepsen (Volume 4C) the Nixa LP which 
appears in the Dick Katz entry should be listed quite separately 
under another heading ‘’Dick Katz (not the same artist)’’. The 
American Dick Katz has played with Oscar Pettiford, Jay and Kai 
etc. etc. ‘Our’ Dick Katz was pianist with the Ray Ellington 
Quartet for many years. He is now, | believe, connected with the 
Harold Davidson Agency. Both Dick Katzs (if that is the plural) are 
very fine musicians and deserve their individual identity. 


HILTON JEFFERSON 

ON PAGE 217 of Jepsen 4C Jorgen perpetuates 
one mistake originated by Folkways and adds 
another of his own. The version of / can’t get started is by Hilton 
Jefferson and the rhythm section only. Despite his name appearing 


on the sleeve of Folkways FP32 Jonah Jones is not heard at all. The 
entire side of the ten-inch LP is given over to a rehearsal version of 

| can’t get started with incomplete takes, conversation etc. Where 
Jorgen got the information from that it was “issued as by Mary 

Lou Williams” (see his footnote) | do not know. The fact is that 
the reverse side of Folkways FP32 is given over to a rehearsal of 

the tune Little Joe for the Mary Lou Williams Asch session of 
March 12, 1944. (This side of the LP is listed correctly on page 

325 of Jepsen Volume 8). 


MAX ROACH 

MARTIN DAVIDSON of London N.W.6. points 
out that Max Roach’s “Speak Brother Speak’’ 
album was recorded on 4th October, 1962. (This LP, on America 
30 AM6057, was reviewed in the February, 1970 issue by Michael 
James.) 


CHAMPION JACK DUPREE 

LIAM KEATING of Pimlico, Cannon Street and 
occasionally Haywards Heath passes on some 
information from pianist Alan Thomas. Some two or three weeks 
before Oscar Pettiford died (he passed away on September 8, 1960) 
Alan played on a Champion Jack Dupree date for Storyville 
Records which does not appear to be listed in Jepsen. The line-up 
comprised trumpet, drums and bass from Papa Bue’s band (pre- 
sumably Finn Otto Hansen, Ib Lindschouw and Mogens Seidelin 
respectively) with Alan Thomas on piano and Champion Jack 
singing. The session took place at Amager Selskab-Lokaler, Den- 
mark and Alan thinks Karl Knudson has the tapes. ‘| have never 
had any notification that this session was ever put on a record by 
Storyville” says Alan who recalls that both Oscar Pettiford and 
Speckled Red were in the studio “just listening” that day. 


BUSTER SMITH 

JOHN POSTGATE writes: “Most reviewers have 

commented on Eddie Durham’s Moten’s swing, 
recently released as part of ‘Kansas City Jazz’ (Coral CP39), pointing 
out that it is one of the few tracks with extended solos by Buster 
Smith — allegedly Charlie Parkers musical progenitor. 
“| am sure that two alto players solo on that track. Don Locke (who 
reviewed it for J.//.) takes an agnostic view — that | could be right. 
The structure of the record goes: 
Intro : alt1 : band : g: alt2 : band : alt 1 : band 
Alt 2 takes the main, extended solo; alt 1’s contributions are short. 
“The question arises, which one is Smith? Willard Brown was also 
on alto in Durham’s group and | (as well as Don Locke) hear more 
“seeds of Parker’ in the passages I’ve attributed to alt.1. | have no 
solos by Brown to compare with this track; my beat-up 78 of Joe 
Turner + Pete Johnson's Cherry Red / Baby look at you has solos 
by Buster Smith on both sides; that on Cherry Red is uninforma- 
tive; that on Baby is (to my surprise) in the general style of alto 2 
on the Durham track. 
Are there really two alto soloists or had Smith a very variable style? 
If there were two, which is which? 


BRIAN PRIESTLEY WRITES: 

“WITH APOLOGIES to all concerned in the 

Frank Evans “Mark Twain” LP (reviewed in our 
August issue), we should like to underline Doug Dobell’s state- 
ment that Pete Blannin and Eddie Taylor do not appear on the 
album, and that it was recorded in its entirety in Bristol. The 
confusion arose through the existence of a demonstration tape of 
the same work done earlier in London with the abovementioned 
bassist and drummer. 
“However, there is one small point outstanding, namely our 
assertion that one section of the suite, Huck/leberry’s thing, does 
not feature Norman Cole (bs) and Eddie Clayton (d) but Jim 
Richardson and Tony Faulkner. Our source here is Mr, Faulkner, 
who incidentally not only played drums with Frank Evans but 
composed and arranged the title-track of the Paul Gonsalves LP 
“Humming Bird’! Mr. Faulkner is adamant that this one track has 
been misattributed on the sleeve, so any comments, Doug?” 

ALUN MORGAN 
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(22) Ragtime and Jazz On Cylinder 


THE FOLLOWING isa listing of early jazz and 

ragtime items released on cylinder. It is appre- 
ciated that some of the early ragtime vocal releases may well turn 
out to be utterly without interest, but they are included for what 
they are worth, Throughout | present these items as a straight 
listing, without comment as to musical quality and without any 
attempt to research personnels or dates, but | hope that they may 
be of sufficient interest to persuade someone to do some more 
exploring because | am convinced that there must be many more 
worthwhile items still unlisted, if only because there must be many 
catalogues of makes of cylinders which | have not seen, e.g. 
Columbia, Pathe. 
The following groups on Edison Blue Amberol cylinders represent 
straight dubs from Edison discs, and are identifiable by reference 
to Brian Rust’s Jazz Records 1897—1942:- 


Arkansas Trio, Joe Candullo’s Everglades Orchestra, Ellen Coleman 
(pseudonym for Helen Baxter), Ethel Finnie, Frisco Jazz Band, 
Earl Fuller’s Jazz Band, Georgia Melodists, Golden Gate Orchestra 
(California Ramblers), Jazz-on-Harmonists, Lopez and Hamilton 
Orchestra, Louisiana Five, Phil Napoleon’s Orchestra, Noble Sissle. 


ALL STAR TRIO 


VERNON DALHART 
Alcoholic blues 


J.DALTON AND HIS SEVEN BLUE BABIES 


Ed. Blue Amb. 3735 


/‘m wild about horns and autos Ed. Blue Amb. 5648 
Give your baby lots of lovin’ - 5682 
Heaven help a sailor ee 5718 
DANCE SYMPHONISTS — Albany, N.W. 1921 

Bright eyes Indestructible 3522 
Na-jo - 3523 
My mammy - 3524 


EDISON BRASS QUARTETTE 


At a Georgia Camp Meeting Edison 3410 
EDISON CONCERT BAND 

All Coons look alike to me Edison 1 
Georgia camp meeting - 122 
Hiawatha - 8347 
Bill Bailey won't you please come home oa 8182 
Hot time (march) - 103 
Dancing with ma baby - 7722 
EDISON MILITARY BAND 

Any rag? Edison 8573 
King of rags — 9769 
Teasing medley — 8880 
EDISON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Panama — rag Edison 8959 


FEDERAL DANCE ORCHESTRA 
Darktown strutters ball 


— Albany, N.Y. 1918 
Indestructible 3442 


Hindustan Ed. Blue Amb. 3645 
Sensation Jazz - 3716 
St.Louis blues - 3741 
AMERICAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Black and white rag Edison 10047 
ARKANSAS TRIO 

Boll weevil blues Ed. Blue Amb. 4904 
A new kind of man - 4909 
ATLANTIC DANCE ORCHESTRA 

Limehouse blues Ed. Blue Amb. 4866 
AL BERNARD 

Hesitation blues Ed. Blue Amb. 3738 
St. Louis blues - 3930 
Chasin’ the blues - 3949 
Unlucky blues - 4024 
Broadway blues - 4181 
Boll weevil blues - 4386 
31st Street blues - 4833 
BROADWAY DANCE ORCHESTRA 

Wabash blues Ed. Blue Amb. 4451 
Virginia blues - 4533 
Stumbling - 4610 
Yankee Doodle blues - 4629 
Runnin’ wild - 4743 
You’ve got to see Momma every night - 4745 
Beale Street Mamma — 4747 
Raggedy Ann - 4838 
! wonder what became of Sally? = 4927 
RUBY BROOK&banjo solo) 

Darkies dream Edison 2605 

Hot Foot Sue = 2615 

Hot stuff patrol — 2616 

Ragtime medley — 2628 

Georgia Camp meeting — 2642 

Smoky mokes — 7308 

JOE CANDULLO’S EVERGLADES ORCHESTRA 

Measly blues Ed. Blue Amb. 5220 
Bass Ale blues - 5247 
ELLEN COLEMAN 

You've got everything a sweet momma needs_ Ed. Blue Amb. 4911 
She walked right up and took my man away = 4913 
Cruel back bitin’ blues = 4915 
ARTHUR COLLINS 

Red hot coon Edison 5401 
Syncopated Sandy ~ 5420 

Lady with the ragtime walk — 5438 

Rastus Thompscit’s ragtime cake walk — 5444 

Ragtime Lize — 5464 

Old time rag — 9956 

Stop that rag (with B.Harlan) _ 10362 

Hot Tamale man Indestructibie 988 Jan.1909 


That’s a plenty 
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— 1150 


— 1909 


Hindustan _ 3439 
Livery Stable blues - 3446 

— Albany, N.W, 1920 
Bo-la-bo Indestructible 3514 
Wondering ~ 3515 
Whispering - 3516 
Avalon = sc io WF J 
F.FERERA AND PALLAHI (hawaiian guitar duets) 
St,Louis blues Ed. Blue Amb. 5068 
Southern blues = 5067 
A. FIELDS AND HIS ASSASSINATORS 
! fall down and go boom Ed. Blue Amb. 5684 
ETHEL FINNIE 
Youre gonna wake up some morning Ed. Blue Amb. 4917 
FRISCO JAZZ BAND 
Canary cottage Ed. BlueAmb. 3241 
Johnson Jass Blues - 3254 
Night time in Italy a 3286 
Pozzo - 3303 
Ya-de-dah - 3337 
Cute little wigglin’ dance - 3364 
That’s it - 3418 
All I need is a girl like you - 3390 
Umbrellas to mend a 3485 
EARL FULLER’S JAZZ BAND 
Jazzbo Jazz Ed. BlueAmb. 3554 
Jazzin’ around _ 3572 
I’m sorry | made you cry - 3585 
Jazz de luxe - 3610 
! wonder where my sweet daddy’s gone? - 4392 
GEORGIA MELODIANS 
The wop blues Ed. Blue Amb. 4880 
Wait till you see my gal _ 4882 
Teapot dome blues ~ 4888 
Savanna (Georgiana blues) - 4891 
Why did you do it - 4903 
Red hot Momma _ 4919 
Charley, my boy - 4926 
San = 4930 
Yes sir, that’s my baby - 5044 
Red hot Henry Brown _ 5056 
Charleston ball = 5109 
NORMAN GLANZ ORCHESTRA 
Momma loves Poppa Ed. Blue Amb. 4830 
GOLDEN GATE ORCHESTRA 
Collegiate Ed, Blue Amb. 5029 
Brown eyes, why are you so blue — 5089 
Freshie _ 5084 
Clap your hands here comes Charley - 5095 
After | say I’m sorry _ 5153 
linen the red red robin - 5208 
Looking at the world - 5224 
Crazy words, crazy tune - 5325 
Me, too - 5329 
Hallelujah ~ 5360 
There’s a trick in pickin’ a chicken - 5410 
Dawning _ 5420 
Dreamhouse - 5601 
You’re the cream in my coffee eee 5642 


There’s a rainbow round my shoulder 
Sweethearts on parede 

‘ll never ask for more 

Sweetheart of my dreams 

Avalon town 

My sin 

Honey 


RUSS GORMAN'S ORCHESTRA 
High high up in the hills 


Ed. Blue Amb. 


GREEN BROTHERS NOVELTY ORCHESTRA 


Fluffy ruffles 

Stop it 

Toodles 

HAPPY SIX — Albany N.W. 1911 
Margie 

Feather your nest 

Grieving for you 

IMPERIAL MILITARY BAND 
12th Street rag 


INDESTRUCTIBLE MILITARY BAND 
Georgia barn dance 

Coon band contest 

Red wing 


Georgia barn dance/Kerry Mills barn dance 
Too much mustard 


JAZZ-O-HARMONISTS 

I’m going south 
JAZZARIMBA ORCHESTRA 
Tickle Toe 

Rag-a-minor 

The Rainbow girl 

What’s this? 

Jazzie Addie 


JAUDAS’ SOCIETY ORCHESTRA 
Music box rag 

Raggin’ the scale 

Whistling Rufus 

Allah‘s holiday 

Jazz 

When | hear that jazz band 
Darktown strutter’s ball 
Ja-da 

KAPLAN’S MELODISTS 
You tell her / stutter 
Charleston blues 

Bringing home the bacon 


Ed. Blue Amb. 


Indestructible 


Ed. Blue Amb. 


5647 
5663 
5664 
5669 
5711 
5713 
5714 


5317 


3824 
4086 
4240 


3519 
3520 
3521 


4214 


Albany N.W.Oct.1909 


Indestructible 


Dec. 1909 


March 1910 
March, 1911 
— 3190; 7078;1913 
Ed. Blue Amb. 


Ed. Blue Amb. 


Ed. Blue Amb. 


Ed. Blue Amb. 


IRVING KAUFMAN (vocal) — Albany N.W. 1920 


Regretful blues 
Alcoholic blues 


Indestructible 


JACK KAUFMAN AND HIS SEVEN BLUE RABIES 


There ought to be a law against that 
Mamma’s gone young, Pappa’s gone old 
That’s my weakness now 

/t goes like this 


(23) RCA Deletions 


THE FOLLOWING RCA Victor LP are to be 
deleted from December 1st. It is probably that 


Ed. Blue Amb. 


1189 
1237 
1293 


3324 


4855 


3499 
3510 
3533 
3719 
3744 


2604 
2734 
2757 
3195 
3228 
3444 
3462 
3649 


4736 
4739 
4890 


3457 
3461 


5486 
&553 
5590 
5631 


concluded next month 


readers who require any of these items will still find copies in 


shops at the time of publication. 
RD 27236 


RD 7786 Various Artists/Bluebird Blues 

RD 7835 Duke Ellington and his Orchestra/Popular 
Duke Ellington 

RD 7865 Various Artists/““1928” 

RD 7894 Duke Ellington and his Orchestra/Far East 
Suite 

RD 7903 Various Artists/"1927” 

RD 7904 Various Artists/Esquire’s All American Hot Jazz 

RD 7909 Various Artists/Be Bop Era 

RD 7915 Various Artists/Classic Jazz Piano Styles 


Django Reinhardt/Djangology 


RD 7919 Original Dixieland Jazz Band 

RD 7923 Gary Burton/Lofty Fake Anagram (and SF7923) 

RD 7925 George Olsen and his Music 

RD 7933 Lionel Hampton and his Band/Newport Uproar 

RD 7954 Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra/Paul Whiteman, 
Vol.1 

RD 7965 Charlie Barnet and his Orchestra/Charlie Barnet, 
Vol.1 

RD 8001 Benny Goodman and his Orchestra/Best of 
Benny Goodman 

SF 7944 Ornette Coleman/Music of Ornette Coleman 

SF 7964 Duke Ellington and his Orchestra/And His 
Mother Called Him Bill 

SF 7980 Gary Burton/Gary Burton in Concert 

SF 7992 Gary Burton/Tennessee Firebird 

SF 8041 Paul Horn/Jazz Suite 


In addition numerous Glenn Miller LPs are included in the deletion 
list, It is not without significance that ten items are in the ‘Vintage’ 
series, and it now seems certain that all others will be withdrawn, 
both here and the U.S.A., within a few months, Apparently RCA 
in the U.S.A. are unwilling to issue any mono recordings in future. 
One hopes that they will be prepared to lease classic jazz and blues 
material to others for release. 


(24) Book Review 


JAZZ CATALOGUE, Vols. 9 and 10 — Compiled by Ralph Laing, 
Michael Coates and Bernard Shirley. Published by Jazz Journal Ltd., 
Borough Green, Sevenoaks, Kent. Price 30/-. 


WITH THIS double edition of Jazz Catalogue, 
covering records pressed in Britain and issued 
during 1968 and 1969, the publication goes some way towards 
making up what was becoming too great a time lag. 
Over the years | have found this discographical work of increasing 
value, and the present volume is no exception. George Cherrington 
and Brian Knight, the previous compilers, have been forced to 
retire through ill health, but the new team have done well in their 
initial attempt. The combined volumes run to 513 pages of infor- 
mation (page size 8%” x 5%”), are very clearly printed, and have 
the spiral binding that allows every page to lie flat when consulted. 
Standard discographical lay-out is followed, except for such modi- 
fications as are imposed by the nature of the work, and where 
possible LP title, issue number(s), personnels, recording date(s) 
and locations, and individual titles are listed, sometimes with a 
note on previous issues. The artist order is alphabetical, with 
anthologies listed in a separate section by labels, and cross ref- 
erencing is comprehensive. 
All blues LPs are listed in addition to jazz items — in the years 
ahead the catalogue might be very thin if it confined itself to 
jazz alone! and there is a reasonably amount of new information 
in the way of recording dates, etc. What is particularly valuable 
is the inclusion of such private labels as Audubon, Down With 
The Game, Kokomo, Rarities and Ristic — even though the un- 
availability of much of this material may be frustrating for would- 
be purchasers — for such releases as these are easily overlooked. 
In including the America label the compilers seem to have 
departed from their own rule in including only items pressed in 
Britain, but this is a minor matter. There are a few discographical 
points | would dispute, an example being the listing of Steve 
Washington as vocalist on the Washboard Rhythm Band date of 
March 1933 (I am sure it is Taft Jordan), and on the same session 
the pianist is certainly not Clarence Profit. However, these are 
again points of no great importance, and overall this excellent 
reference work can be unreservedly recommended. 
ALBERT McCARTHY 
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CAUCE. 


Child Song / Henry Lowther Band 


The first album with his own band from master musician Henry Lowther of whom 
Richard Williams (Melody Maker) wrote ’. .. a supreme melodist... a total 
musician, ceaselessly fascinated by the methods and possibilities of creating 
beauty and meaning through sound.’ 

Henry Lowther—Trumpets, Flugelhorn, Violins, Percussion 
Tony Roberts—Tenor Saxophone, Bass Clarinet, Percussion 
Mike McNaught—Electric Piano, Percussion 
Daryl Runswick—Bass Guitar, Double Bass, Percussion 


Mike Travis—Drums, Percussion 
© SML 1070 


Deram Records The Decca Record Company Limited Decca House Albert Embankment London SE1 
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